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Foreword 


Few white people were living in Hawaii during the early years of the 
nineteenth century. Except for the Scotsman Archibald Campbell none of 
those early settlers were writing down their impressions of Hawaii, its 
people and their culture. If they did, such writings have not survived. 
These “‘notes’’ of an unknown early visitor to Hawaii who we know as 
John B. Whitman are unique and certainly they contain observations both 
incisive and authentic which create an unmistakable atmosphere of old 
Hawaii perhaps still to be found in some of the untouched places of these 
Islands. Whitman writes of areas close to Honolulu. We are stunned to 
learn how much closer in character Nuuanu was to Pelekunu Valley on 
Molokai in those far off times than it is today. Whitman writes of fern 
(palapalai), maile, mountain apple (ohear or ohi‘a ai) and tiny edible 
berries growing in abundance in Nuuanu. The only nearby valley which 
has kept this almost surely endemic character to this day is Moanalua 
Valley and its adjoining ridges. 

If you can ignore Whitman’s irksome and fanatical views common 
to American Calvinists of the time, the “‘notes’”’ or ‘“‘Journal’’ may be read 
with great pleasure. It presents a unique view of Hawaii and Honolulua 
few years before the death of Kamehameha. 


John Dominis Holt 





Introduction 


The opinions, etc. of a rude uncultivated people, can be correctly 
known, only by a long residence among them, and through knowledge of 
their language. Having no written language, their history 1s made up of 
traditionary accounts, which are vague and unsatisfactory, and as their 
scale of action has been very limited, it can afford but little gratification to 
trace it farther than as it has a bearing on their present situation, and form 


of government. 


I shall not attempt to give youa geographical account of the different 
Islands, neither shall I attempt to give you a complete history of the 
Sandwich Islands, but by combining the information I could glean from 
such Europeans residing on them as were well acquainted with the lan- 
guage, with my own observations, and adventures, I will endeavor to give 


you a tolerable account of them. 


John B. Whitman 
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THE ISLANDERS 


Le. efforts of Christians, to emancipate this inter- 
esting people from heathen bondage, is certainly meritorious, and will 
probably result in the complete overthrow of the reign of superstition 
among them, and in the establishment of the Christian religion. Whether 
this change will be productive of an increase of temporal happiness to 
them, is a matter of speculation, but the overthrow of the Tarboo System 
of Laws will undoubtedly produce a great change in their manners and 
customs, and it is to be hoped, that the precepts of Christianity, and the 
light of reason, will dispel the dark clouds of superstition, enlighten their 
minds, and elevate them to the rank of civilized beings. 

As the manners and customs of the natives are the same on all the 
Islands composing this group, it is only necessary to give a general 
description of them, as they fell under my observation, during my resi- 
dence with them. 

Instead of speculating on their abstruse ideas of the various deities 
they imagine to have dominion over their little world, I occasionally made 
notes and memorandums of their customs, and of various incidents which 
characterise them, and, in my intercourse with them, I have seen much to 
admire, and have often witnessed the predominance, and exercise of some 
of the brightest virtues, which ever adorned the circles of civilized society. 





Many heinous, and detestable crimes, are yet common among them, but I 
am inclined to ascribe their faults, rather to want of knowledge, than to 
any depravity of heart, more that what is common to the rest of mankind. 

If the every day, common occurrences of life of a people as yet in a 
state of ignorance, and abject slavery to the demon of superstition, can 
afford any amusement, the labour of arranging and writing these memo- 
randums was well bestowed, and will not be considered as “labour lost.”’ 
They were mostly written previous to the death of Tamaamaah, but they 
have not on that account lost much of their interest, as they chiefly relate 
to subjects not affected by that circumstance. 

They have no written language, but their traditionary account of the 
first-settlement of the Islands, bears at least the stamp of probability; it 
says, their ancestors came from lands at a great distance, lying in the 
course from which the winds blow most part of the year, and the country 
which they left abounded in taro, yams, potatoes, etc. that, being out ona 
fishing excursion,! and venturing too far, they lost sight of land, and after 
contending for a long time against a heavy wind, in despair they put away, 
before it, and after a number of days, they discovered Owhyhee. The 
similarity of language, and customs, which is known to exist between this 
people, and the natives of the southern groups of Islands, confirms their 
traditions, and leaves not a doubt on the mind, that they originated from 
the same stock. In a conversation which I had with a native of the 
Marquesas Islands, he told me, that he found no dificulty in compre- 
hending their language when he first arrived among them, and in a short 
time, it was as familiar to him as his own, it differs only in pronun- 
ciation, being radically the same. 


These Islanders are mostly of a dark copper colour, and in general 
well shaped, and muscular, with black eyes and hair. 

They are of a lively and playful disposition, fond of sports and 
athletic exercises, but greatly averse to hard labour, and will seldom work, 
more than four, or five hours at a time, unless on some important oc- 
casion, as when working for the King. In all their sports they are very 


maro 


poro 


active, and in battle impetuously brave. 

In their mode of wearing the hair, they are quite fantastical, some cut 
it from the sides of the head, leaving a ridge from the forehead to the neck; 
others reverse this plan; and others leave only a tuft of hair on the top of 
the head, while the lazy, or perhaps, the votary to some particular tarboo, 
never cuts the hair, but lets it grow a huge mass, not unfrequently well 
tenanted with head vermin. 

The usua! dress of the men consists of a maro, a piece of cloth, six or 
eight inches wide, and about nine feet in length, which they wind round 
the middle, in such a manner, as barely to save them from the reproach of 
total nudity, and is the only covering they use on ordinary occasions, but 
suits of tarpers, consisting of five or ten sheets, from four to six feet square, 
are sometimes worn like a mantle, or cloak, thrown over the shoulders, as 
fancy dictates, and are not an inelegant garment, when tastefully put on. 
The Chiefs are not distinguished by any peculiarity of dress, but their 
garments are generally of the finest fabric. 

The women wear a garment which they call a poro, it 1s usually 
composed of five pieces of cloth, each about nine feet long, and about two 
feet wide, sewed together like so many leaves of a book, this they wind two 
or three times around the body, and fasten it in front. They also wear a suit 
of tarpers over the shoulders. Some of these garments are tastefully figured 
in a variety of colours, and are of a beautiful texture, others are perfectly 
white and of a delicate fabric, having at a short distance the appearance of 
fine muslin. 

They have no particular mode of wearing the hair, though the pre- 
vailing fashion, is, to wear it short in front, turned up and plaistered with 
lime, which turns it yellow, and renders it stiff, so that it has the ap- 
pearance of a row of hogs bristles worn over the forehead, naturally, their 
hair is of a raven black, and beautiful lustre. 

They are extremely fond of trinkets, and ornaments of every descrip- 
tion to decorate their persons, and they display considerable taste in the 
arrangement of their dress and finery during the great festival of the 
Mucahita, when all in animation, life and gaiety, especially at the Hura 
Hura or dances where they vie with each other in richness of dress, display 





Palawer 


of ornaments, and gaiety of colours. 

As an ornament the Palawer is in highest estimation, it is made of sea 
horse, or elephants teeth, and some of them are valued at from ten to 
twenty large hogs, particuiarly one, which belonged to Carhu Manu, the 
favourite Queen of Tamaamaah. It was about four inches long, the shape 
was thought peculiarly beautiful, the collar was composed of about 250 
fathom of finely braided hair, and was sufficiently large to go over the 
head. 

Looking glass is another favourite ornament and they display much 
mechanical ingenuity, in the manufacture of frames, small pieces are 
neatly set into fancy coloured wood, and secured by a moulding of black 
bone, or burnt wood, and are usually worn suspended from a hankerchief, 
or a piece of tarper; they are from two to three inches wide and about four 
inches long, the whole being polished very handsomely, is highly valued 
by them. 

As this people universally smoke tobacco, their pipes are generally 
worn suspended with the looking glass. They are made of wood and neatly 
ornamented with brass on each end. The multiplicity of tarboos, renders it 
necessary for almost every person to have a pipe of their own, as it would 
be derogatory to any one to have their pipe used by a person of inferior 
grade, and some of them are tarbooed to use no pipe but their own, and no 
fire but what is generated purposely for them, and to suffer no other 
person whatever to use either their pipe or fire. 


ANCIENT CUSTOMS 


ali word tarboo, is used to signify certain rites and 
ceremonies established by ancient custom, the origin of which they ascribe 
to the gods. It is also used to denote any thing which 1s forbidden, either to 
touch, eat, drink, use, or wear by the Etour, King, Chiefs or Priests. All 
their laws are called tarboos and almost every person has some particular 
tarboo, either as it respects what they shall eat, drink, or wear, or the 
manner of eating or drinking some particular thing, or out of some 
particular vessel, and these tarboos, are either imposed upon them by 
their parents, when they are quite young, or are voluntarily assumed by 
them when of age to understand the nature and responsibilities of their 
adoption,! they may be considered of the nature of vows made to the gods, 
the performance of which, becomes a sacred duty, which is never lost sight 
of. 

I have often witnessed with surprise, the strict attention paid to the 
observance of the tarboos of individuals, the variety of which, obliges 
them to be extremely careful, and to become well acquainted with those of 
the Chiefs, and their connections. 

The first care of a native, on entering the premises of a Chief, is to 
assertain the nature of his tarboo? and in order to avoid the consequences 
of violating them, he carefully abstains from touching any article, until 
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he is satisfied on this point. The deference to the laws, even of the most 
trifling nature, 1s observable in all their intercourse, and dealings with 
each other, and it seldom happens among friends, that the tarboos of any 
individual are violated.* 

In all the ordinary concerns of life, the women are governed by 
peculiar tarboos, and are treated as an inferior order of beings, not worthy 
to associate with man, every thing which pertains to their dress or food, is 
degraded in the estimation of the men, and they are forbidden the use of 
any thing that has been used by man, they are not suffered to eat with him, 
or of any food that has ever been in his eating house, and their food must 
be taken from the ground by a man of inferior grade, who is nored for the 
menial office, they must not cook by the same fire that is used to prepare 
his victuals, neither must they take of that fire to kindle another for their 
own use in any way, his fire is tarboo, theirs nore. They are not allowed to 
eat pork, cocoa nuts, or bananas, or to enter any house, into which either 
of these have ever been carried. In fine, the restrictions imposed upon them 
by the tarboo system, are so numerous, that it would require an uncom- 
mon share of patience to plod through a bare sketch of them. In former 
times, the slightest infringement of these tarboos, was punished with 
death, but since their acquaintance with the white men, who have en- 
deavoured to meliorate the condition of this people, the minor offences are 
not visited so severely. 


In taking notes of the tarboos of this people, I was struck with the 
remarkable coincidence which appears on comparing them with some of 
the laws of Moses, as handed down to us in the sacred writings, but 
without pretending to draw any conclusions from this fact, as to the origin 
of this system of tarboos, I shall only point out, in as brief a manner as 
possible, those parts that bear the most striking resemblance, and leave 
others to decide upon the possibility of there having been any connection 
between them. The few instances that I shall notice, will if the subject be 
of any importance stimulate others to make further researches into their 
laws, and perhaps elicit new and more interesting information than I was 


enabled to obtain. 

The passages of scripture that most particularly agree with the laws of 
this people on the same subject, are found in Leviticus, Chapter XII, verse 
2d, which by a very immaterial alteration will present an exact counterpart 
to one of the tarboos now observed, the days of separation are the same 
after the birth of an infant of either sex, and the circumcision is deferred 
until the ‘““Mucahita’”’ or great annual festival, next after the child is eight 
years old. 

In the same book, Chapter 15 from 19 to 24 verse, we have a similar 
law resembling in all material points the tarboos of this people, but the 
days of separation are reduced to three. A habitation is prepared in the 
open field, at a distance from the village, or place of residence, where 
unattended by any but those of her own sex, and divested of all her 
ornaments, the female retires to pass the days of her separation, the 
garments that are worn, and the utensils of every kind, that are used by her 
during this time, are never used on any other occasion, or suffered to be 
carried back into their dwellings. Various other tarboos and customs are 
observed tending to show the abhorrence they have to any communication 
with this now insulated being. We also find that there was a distinction 
observed between the fires that were used in the different services of the 
altar, and that the substitution of “strange fire’ for sacred purposes, 
caused Nadab and Abihu to be devoured by ‘‘Fire from the Lord.”’ This 
distinction between the fires used at the altar, and for common purposes, 
forms the basis of numerous tarboos, but more particularly those which 
relate to the sacrifices, in which no fire is used but that which is generated 
for the purpose, or taken from the morair or the High Priest. 

The Priests only enter the morair, and the common people have 
nothing to do in matters of religion. In Leviticus we find that every 
animal offered as a sacrifice was to be without spot or blemish, and in this 
particular the tarboo is very strict. 


Of their Morairs, or Churches, and the terrible rites, with dark super- 
stition, in her unbounded empire over the minds of this people, performs 


Morairs 
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within them, were I to give but a partial account of what may be learned 
by a short residence among them, it would be a subject of such length, that 
patience would be exhausted, while the mind would but be disgusted, and 
seek repose by dismissing the odious subject. 

Hundreds of these slaughter houses are still standing on various 
parts of the Islands, each distinguished by the symbols of the high tarboo. 
Several long poles with a round ball of white tarper on the top of them, are 
placed round the house, and mark the boundaries of the sacred spot, these 
buildings are mostly of the same materials as the dwelling houses, and to 
give a general idea of them, it is only necessary to describe one. Having 
been frequently in that which stands near the harbour of Hanoruru, I 
shall make it the subject of a few remarks. 

The house is now fast going to decay, but filled, as it is, with images, 
the objects of their idolatrous worship, with the fact of its having been the 
largest Morair on the Islands, it is now an object of interest. 

A small area in front of the main building is enclosed by a high fence, 
and is occupied by a group of images of such rude and curious workman- 
ship as almost sets at defiance the powers of description, they are placed 
round the area, and face toward the centre, which is occupied by a small 
image, placed on a pole, this appears to be the chief object of adoration, as 
before it, the sacrifices are suspended, on another pole, while it 1s made to 
lean forward, as if in the act of taking hold of them, it is smaller than the 
rest, and has nothing peculiar in its form or features, the rest present a 
group of distorted beings, bearing some resemblance to the human form, 
with hideous features of uncouth proportions. The forehead is low and 
wrinkled, the eyebrows large and prominent, the eyes are made of a black 
stone, and some of them are nearly two inches in diameter, set in a small 
wrinkled face, with a hawksbill nose, long chin, and a mouth extending 
from ear to ear, filled with teeth out of all proportion. Yet altogether 
bearing a something of expression in their horrid features, which com- 
bined with their various attitudes, leads to the conclusion that the sculptor 
had endeavoured to personify in them, every violent passion of the human 
mind, and those of anger, and love, could not be mistaken by a cursory 
observer, the vilest conception of the human mind, is not capable of 


forming a more odious, and disgusting picture, than is here presented, in 
such glaring colours, as leaves not a doubt of the object of the artist. The 
area was filled with bones, and cocoa nuts, and the putrid carcase of a 
dog,‘ or hog, was generally suspended before the image in the centre, the 
house served as a place of residence for the King and High Priest, during 
the continuance of the tarboo, and the area was probably the only place of 
worship. On certain occasions it was customary to offer human victims at 
the shrine of the great spirit, and such culprits as had subjected themselves 
to the punishment of death, were usually sacrificed, but as it sometimes 
happened, that a victim was not thus provided, and, as the fate of the 
King, or some terrible consequence was supposed to be involved in the due 
observance of this hellish rite, it became necessary to procure a victim by 
other means, and some diabolical plan was resorted to for this purpose, 
under the influence of this appalling superstition, the mind of the savage 
Priest, was not slow in devising the means to satisfy the supposed requisi- 
tion of the idol, tarboos were instituted, such as it were next to impossible 
to observe, and the first offender, was seized and dragged to the morair for 
sacrifice. 

Sometimes several of the Priests, or tarbooed men embarked in a 
canoe, and silently stealing along shore, land at some distant spot, where 
there was the least probability of their design being suspected, would send 
forth piteous cries, as of a person in danger of drowning, if it allured any 
one to the spot he was seized as a victim selected by the Etour, and dragged 
to the morair, where various tortures deprived him of life, while the 
friends and relatives of the sufferer dared not even complain. 

Of all their superstitions, that which strikes us as the most absurd, is 
the opinion that the Priests can at pleasure cause them to die, merely by 
offering up a certain form of prayer, with the sacrifice of a small pig, or 
dog, and their minds impressed with a belief of the influencing power of 
the priest, over the purposes of the gods, are invincibly opposed to reason, 
and they sink, unresisting victims to this chimera, while the sympathies of 
friendship lends a powerful aid to the spell, hovering round the victim, 
adding force to the terrors of imagination, enumerating instances of its 
fatal effects, and offering nothing but pitiful condolement for their hope- 
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less condition. Having been witness to circumstances, that convinced me 
of the power of this delusion over the minds of the natives, I cannot doubt 
that thousands have fallen victims to the diabolical practice. 


The loss of a relative, or one near and dear to them, is mourned, not 
only by loud and boisterous lamentation, but also by some mark indelibly 
fixed on their bodies, and this in proportion to the love they bore the 
deceased. Few but have some token of this kind as a memorial of some 
departed friend, or relative, and therefore we see them frequently mu- 
tilated by the loss of the front teeth, or scarred by fire or caustics, applied to 
the breast, arms, cheek, and forehead, as if reckless of pain, or loss of 
beauty. 


An instance that occurred, directly under my own observation, will 
perhaps convey a correct idea of the workings of terrour in the mind of this 
ignorant and deluded people, and though in this instance, to them an 
unheard of effort was made to arrest the prayer, yet the effect was such, as 
left no doubt of its fatal tendency. 

In the District of Whyteetee, on the Island of Woahoo, several Ameri- 
cans resided, together with a man who had settled on the Island, intending 
to pass the remainder of his days there, and had taken a native woman to 
wife, who was now the mother of two children, and had endeared herself 
to him, by the rectitude of her conduct, and her friendship for his coun- 
trymen. She had acquired a tolerable knowledge of the English language, 
with a mind of superior cast, intelligent, and far above most of her 
kindred, in the knowledge she had acquired by a long and familiar 
intercourse with foreigners, she seemed to have enfranchised herself from 
the power of superstition, and become (as she frequently called herself) an 
American, but when the trial came that was to test the validity of her 
claim, she shrunk from the ordeal, and bowed before the altar of her Gods. 

Information was brought, that a Priest at Hanoruru, had commenced 
a prayer to destroy her, the news operated like an electric shock, as all were 


at loss to account for it; as no one knew of any cause for such a step, and 
she, confiding in the belief, that no one knew of any crime she had 
committed, rested easy, but soon after she found, that by some means, the 
Priest had possessed himself of indubitable proof, that she had been on 
board a ship, and had slept there, while her husband was employed on 
board in making some repairs, at a time, when it is a crime punishable 
with death, to be found in the company of men, or in the same house with 
them, and conscious of the fact, she soon became a prey to the most terrible 
fears. The news soon spread around the village, her friends and relatives 
pouring in from every quarter, sat down around her weeping, howling, 
and condoling with her, the inevitable fate which awaited her, increasing 
her terrours by urging their own belief in the power of her enemy, and 
relating stories of those who had before fallen victims to the same power. 
Her husband, alarmed at the situation of his partner, used every argument 
to combat the deep rooted superstition in vain, our sympathies were 
roused, and our united efforts opposed to the progress of the charm, we 
thought it a fit opportunity to try the power of reason, and every argument 
that reason, or ingenuity, could suggest, as likely to prove the futility and 
absurdity of her belief, and the folly of the Priest, was put in requisition, 
but the impressions of early education were too deep to be effaced by new 
theories, which appeared to her, to be applicable only to those who were 
subject to other Gods than those to whom she was amenable, having 
exhausted every means in the power of philosophy, reason and ridicule in 
vain, we perceived with regret that she was fast sinking under the accumu- 
lated weight of her own credulity, and the unceasing importunity of her 
relatives, who were continually reminding her of the approach of death, 
and attributing all the new sensations which she felt, and described to 
them, and which were naturally multiplied by her fears, to the efficacy, 
and operation of the prayer. Two days thus passed on, while the victim of 
this terrible delusion resigned herself as lost. 

The scene around us was gloomy in the extreme, the object of our 
solicitude fast sinking into the grave, aroused all the sympathies of our 
nature; she had acquired a something like dignity, which smothered the 
anguish that preyed upon her vitals, the silent tear, with now and then a 
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convulsive sob, were all that her proud spirit allowed to escape her in the 
presence of her husband, and those whom she deemed happy in being free 
from the power of the Gods of her country, but in the company of her 
kindred, her unrestrained sensibilities poured forth in heart rending, 
though not boisterous wailing, while the groans and lamentations of 
surrounding friends increased her terrours, and barred every source of 
consolation. As yet not a ray of hope had beamed upon her mind, to arrest 
the progress of despair, her husband, who had till now hoped to save her 
by combatting the demon of superstition with the power of reason, found 
it impossible to convince her of the absurdity of what she deemed an 
unanswerable argument. The Gods of our country are not the Gods that 
preside over America, and have no power over the white people, but with 
us it 1s different, subject to their will and power, we cannot cope with 
them, and thousands of victims have fallen a sacrifice to their anger at the 
instigation of the Priests, and I know I must add another to the number. It 
was painful to observe the gradual decay of nature under the influence of 
this powerful spell, while every faculty of the mind is absorbed in the 
contemplation of the future, and every pulsation of the heart is watched 
with prophetic awe, the consequent dejection of spirit, causes a variety of 
new sensations, each of which is attributed to the malice of a supernatural 
being, who is supposed to be influenced by the Priest, to sap the fountain 
of life. Three days of incessant anguish had wrought such a change in her 
appearance as astonished every one who saw her, though assisted to 
sustain the weight of her afflictions by the arguments we had used, and the 
merriment and railing, designedly kept up to divert her mind, yet it was 
evident that nature was fast sinking, and would yield, ere long to the 
irresistible force of superstition and fear. 

On inquiry, it was found that the prayer was not yet finished, the 
sacrifice not having yet been made, and it occurred to her husband, that, as 
the prayer, according to the ideas, could be of no avail if the sacrifice was 
not made, that it might be frustrated by a bold effort on his part, he 
communicated his plan to us, and in the middle of the night, arming 
himself with a knife and club, and accompanied by two others, he pro- 
ceeded to the house of the Priest, about two miles distant from his own, 
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and finding the wretch in bed, he threatened him with instant death, if he 
did not at once put an end to the rites he was performing. The Priest 
finding himself in the power of his antagonist, and knowing the impossi- 
bility of escape, surrendered the token of crime, the talisman that was 
necessary to enable him to imprecate the vengeance of the Gods on his 
victim, and having destroyed the temporary altar and idol, all of which 
were in the Priest’s house, he returned home to communicate the unhoped 
for success to his distressed family. 


I have heard several instances of the effect of this practice, one of 
which, was attended with circumstances a little singular, and evinced the 
power of superstition in a surprising manner. 

A resident on Woahoo, having lost a small keg, made strict inquiry 
among the inmates of this house, convinced that some of them must be 
privy to the theft, but being unable to assertain where it was, he threatened 
to employ a Priest to kill the offender, but never seriously entertained a 
thought of resorting to such means to recover a thing of such trifling 
value. His servants, knowing his disposition, and how repugnant such a 
course would be to him, felt perfectly easy, and the theft had almost been 
forgotten, when one day, being some distance from home on an excursion 
up the valley of Hanoruru, he there saw a Priest who lived on the extreme 
southern part of the Island, and after conversing some time with him 
about the laws, religion and customs of the country, he mentioned the 
theft that had been committed, and asked if he could divine who was the 
thief, and ridiculed the idea of his being able to find out, the Priest, piqued 
at the incredulity of the white man, left him, and no further notice was 
taken of the affair for about three weeks when one day as setting in his 
house, this Priest undoubtedly be found, for he had performed the rite of 
death, and nothing could save the thief, he must certainly die. At the 
opening of this conversation one of the servants was observed to leave the 
house, evidently in great agitation, in a short time he returned with the 
keg, the thief next made his appearance, his countenance indicating the 
extremity of horror, when he learned the dreadful fate that had been 


pronounced against him his breast heaved with convulsive throbs, and his 
overcharged heart struggled to give vent to the agony of its feelings but the 
stubborn pride which ever distinguish the untutored children of nature, 
resisted the impulse, and he sunk down in silent despair. The white man, 
alarmed at the consequences of his folly and heedless railery, made large 
offers to the Priest, to induce him if possible to avert the catastrophe but in 
vain, the prescribed rites had been performed with scrupulous exactness, 
the sacrifice waved before the Etour, and the prayer had cooled on his lips 
for (in the figurative language of this victim of superstition) several days, 
the event proved the power of the Priest, for it matters little whether real or 
imaginary since its effects were the same, the victim of his diabolical rites, 
expired in a short time, literally reduced to skin and bone. 


The abominations which have sullied the character of this people, are 
fast disappearing before the dawn of intellectual improvement, and we 
may look forward with confidence to the time when the reign of super- 
stition shall end, they be lifted to an enviable elevation above their present 
scale. The great resort of ships to these Islands of late years, has made them 
acquainted with the superiority of our skill in mechanics, and wrought a 
degree of ambition to imitate us. With minds of great suseptibility, they 
profit by every lesson, and imbibe new ideas at every opportunity of 
witnessing the progress of any mechanism, they have already advanced 
with astonishing rapidity in the road of improvement. This people who a 
few short years since, were struck with wonder at the sight of a ship, and 
esteemed it a floating island, and the white men as supernatural beings of 
whom they had no light or knowledge, are now able to construct vessels of 
from twenty to thirty tons burthen, coarse indeed in workmanship, and 
clumsy in model, but evincing a rapid development of faculties of a high 
order, and a strong desire to avail themselves of the advantages of instruc- 


tion in the mechanic arts. 
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THE VALLEY with its Profusion 
of Vegetation 


Neo root, against which so much has been said by 
the early circumnavigators who visited these Islands possesses very sin- 
gular properties. Its effects on the human system are such as to lead a 
cursory observer to the conclusion that it is a most pernicious drug, but it 
is highly valued by the natives for its medicinal virtues and intoxicating 
qualities and it is generally used by all those who can afford, that is, all the 
petty chiefs and landholders. As to its botanical character I am unable to 
afford any information further than what may be gathered from a plain 
description of its appearance and its effects. It is cultivated with care and 
usually forms an item in the schedule of yearly rent exacted by the King. 

The stalk which grows to the height of six or eight feet is somewhat 
larger than the thumb, its colour 1s a combination of green and purple, in 
shape it resembles the vine but has not its strength or suppleness. It is 
divided into joints of four to six inches projecting in angular directions 
and opposite courses and at each knot or joint sends forth a short stem 
bearing three large leaves. It grows in damp soils near the base of the 
mountains and is often found growing spontaneously near small streams 
and at the heads of valleys where the overhanging mountains shelter it 
from the scorching sun; and the drizzling rain which is forced from the 
clouds that are continually driving against them affords the plant a soil 
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and atmosphere congenial to its nature. There is nothing peculiar in the 
shape or appearance of the root, it 1s generally divided into several 
branches and fibrous shoots from six to twelve inches long, and 1s a soft 
woody substance that yields readily to the teeth. 

The method of preparing the liquor from this root and the cere- 
monies observed when the Chiefs are about to drink it forms a picture so 
strikingly characteristic of savage life and manners that I feel confident a 
detailed account of the process will not be uninteresting. 

As I was desirous to witness the ceremony and experience the effect of 
this liquor I accepted an invitation to partake of it with a friend who had 
received a large quantity from one of his estates. We accordingly went to 
his eating house in the afternoon, the usual time of indulging in this 
luxury and found every thing in readiness to prepare it with all the parade 
and pomp observed when the King drinks. 

The floor was covered with clean mats and fresh grass, several flam- 
beaux made of the tutui nut blazed in centre around which sat a number of 
natives. A baked pig, and a dish of taro were placed before us, the natives 
drew up in a semi circle in front and the master of ceremonies or Priest 
with the arver and a calabash took his station in the midst of them, a door 
keeper was appointed to keep off intruders and the utmost order and 
regularity observed. The Priest handing to each of the natives a portion of 
the root repeated a long exhortation or prayer in a rapid manner peculiar 
to them, while the others were chewing it which when sufficiently masti- 
cated was put into a calabash and clear water poured upon it. It was then 
strained through clean grass and a portion of the liquor handed to each of 
us as we sat on the mats in front of the chewers, witnessing this refined and 
delicate method of extracting the virtues of this potent root. Now the 
Priest commenced a long exclamatory pronounciation of our letter R 
continuing it as long as his breath held out, then recommencing he 
pronounced this charm in the same manner Ar-pu-a the last sound being 
short and quick was a signal to drink the nauceous potion which we 
accomplished with heaving stomachs and determined obstinacy. Imme- 
diately after drinking we partook of the pig and taro and ate heartily as is 
their custom after taking arver. Having finished our part of the ceremony, 


another exclamatory invocation was uttered by the presiding Priest and 
the door keeper who on our entrance had proclaimed the tarboo forbid- 
ding any one to approach the house now exclaimed nore giving notice 
that the ceremony was over and the tarboo ended. 

Arver effects the system in a twofold manner; under its immediate 
influence the patient experiences a listlessness and careless indifference to 
every thing around him, a kind of negative happiness, wrapt in his own 
feelings he carelessly throws himself down wherever he may be and is soon 
lost in a profound sleep from which he awakes refreshed and invigorated 
and perfectly free from that stupor and drowsiness which generally suc- 
ceeds the inebriating effect of spiritous liquors. Taken for a considerable 
length of time at regular periods it proves a powerful alternative, purifies 
the blood, renovates the system and drives all humours to the surface. It 
first attacks the eyes which become inflamed and bloodshotten, the face is 
covered with thin scales and in succession the neck, breast etc. until every 
part of the body is covered with scales, sores and blotches. ‘These begin to 
disappear on the face first and when the neck and breast are clear from 
them, they discontinue the arver and in a few weeks the skin is perfectly 
clear and the system is restored to an extraordinary degree of health and 


vigour. 
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During my residence on this Island, I took delight in rambling over 
the uncultivated grounds, often extending my walks to the heads of the 
valleys, and into the woods, listless of the course I took, so as it conducted 
me to some new scene. In one of these excursions up the valley of Hano- 
ruru, I stopped to observe an old man who was employed in forming a 
stone pestle, such as the natives use to beat up their taro to make poey. He 
was accomplishing his task by the slow, and tedious process of hammer- 
ing it with another stone, and had nearly reduced it to its proper shape. By 
this method, they will with astonishing patience and perseverance, form 
stones into any shape required, such as adzes, pestles and rolling stones, 
after which they smooth and polish them, by rubbing with stones of 
different kinds. 

Hearing a confused noise as of “‘choise spirits o’er the flowing bowl,”’ 
I crossed the Valley of To! (or sugar cane) and shortly came in view of the 
still house, where a number of the natives were curousing 1n bacchanalian 
style. As I came near them, the white men became the subject of their 
mirth, the stills were in full operation and a cocoa nut shell full of the hot 
liquor was presented to me with a most ludicrous apeing of European 
politeness. I was amused for some time with their antic sport, as in 
striving to articulate the little English they had learned, and to imitate our 
meeting salutation and various compliments, they were perfectly good 
natured, and as happy as their betters in their drunken frolics, desiring me 
to partake of their cheer, they assured me it was nui nui miti (very good). I 
entered the house, where the stills were, and was surprised with a speci- 
men of that kind of ingenuity necessity sometimes compels man to resort 
to, in the absence of all proper materials for the purpose he wishes to 
accomplish. They had procured an iron pot of about four gallons, this was 
roughly set over a furnace built of stone and clay, to the top of it they had 
fitted a large calabash and luted them together, so as to be perfectly water 
tight, and on the top another calabash of still greater dimensions was 
fitted, and luted as before and enclosed in a wall of stone and clay so as not 
to be exposed to the fire, the three vessels forming the body of a still of no 
inconsiderable capacity. The top was a piece of cocoa nut tree about two 
feet long, made hollow and fitted to an orifice in the upper calabash, this 


was surmounted by an old tin saucepan reversed and set upon a piece of 
board, which was fitted to the cocoa nut tube, and had a groove cut in it to 
receive the edge of the tin pan, which served as a condenser, from which 
the liquor was carried by a small tube into a calabash. A stream of cool 
water was conducted through the shed directly over the stills by a trough 
made of the trunk of a cocoa nut tree two holes being bored through the 
trough admitted a stream of water to fall on the condenser to keep it cool 
and supplied a sufficient quantity for the vats which were two large canoes 
placed parallel one of which was filled with the fresh pounded pulp and 
the other with fermented liquor ready for the still. Several hands were 
employed in pounding the baked tea root to a pulp and others tending the 
stills. With this rudely constructed machinery they had made several 
barrels of rum and had from 700 to 800 pounds of tea root baked and ready 
for the vats. 

The tea root in its outward appearance resembles the yam; its un- 
couth shape, rough skin and woody texture in its raw state, offer but little 
prospect of sustenance to a hungry man but the chemical effect produced 
by baking is truly astonishing, from a pale whitish slimy and insipid 
substance it is converted to a rich golden yellow and very sweet and 
pleasant food. In this state it will keep for several months, being so rich in 
saccharine matter that it does not suffer by any change of climate. I tooka 
root of it on a voyage of several months at the end of which it was as sweet 
as when taken from the oven. It affords a great quantity of liquor in 
distillation which is similar to that made from the sugar cane by many, 
however, preferred for its peculiar flavour. This root is found in consid- 
erable quantities in all the valleys, it appears to delight in a wet soil as it is 
never found in the low lands but mostly at the heads of valleys near the 
mountains where the land is rich and kept continually wet by frequent 
showers. It grows to the heighth of two or three feet in a single stalk, the 
leaves project from the top and are elevated above it by stems near a foot in 
length. The leaf is a long oval with the greatest breadth near the stalk and 
tapering to a sharp point, the root is found from one to two feet below the 
ground and is sometimes three feet long and from three to six inches in 
diameter. To cook this root, they construct an oven by digging a square 
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hole in the earth which they wall with stone two feet thick on all sides, 
then filling it with wood they build an arch of stones over it supported by 
the wood so that as the fire progresses the stones settle into the oven. When 
these are sufficiently heated they throw in the root and cover all over with 
straw, old mats and earth to the thickness of three or four feet or so as to 
prevent the escape of the steam. 

The oven belonging to this establishment is ten feet square and will 
contain from ten to fifteen hundred weight of root, it requires from two to 
three days to bake it. The natives are well acquainted with the indications 
of the spiritous fermentation and when at the proper stage they press out 
the liquor from the pulp by hand. 





Taro is the most important production of these Islands, it is the chief 
food of the natives and the cultivation of it is of the first importance. The 
preparation of the land for the growth of the plant requires much care and 
labour, but when once prepared it is kept in good order with very little 
trouble. Having chosen a suitable piece of ground for a taro patch they dig 
it about four feet deep and make the bottom level, and leave a ridge round 
it, the bottom and sides are then covered with clay which is beaten smooth. 
The patch or basin is then filled with loam and sufficient water to forma 
thick mud, in which state it is fit for planting. 

The tops which are intended for planting are cut from the taro 
leaving a small piece of it attached to them and are put into the ground 
about four feet apart in parallel lines. The planter prides himself on the 


regularity and neatness of his plantation and some of them, rather than 
have a patch planted irregularly will go over it several times or until every 
row is perfectly straight. When the taro has taken root they let in water to 
the depth of three to five inches and it requires from six to nine months to 
come to maturity but may remain from twelve to eighteen months without 
injury, but after being in the ground thus long it is necessary to draw off 
the water and suffer the grass to grow so as to shade and protect it, in this 
way it may in some situations, remain in the ground for two years without 
material injury. The root when full grown is about the shape of a pine- 
apple and weighs from three to six pounds. It has a rough skin and 
numerous long fibrous roots shooting out in every direction and has 
generally five suckers attached to it that grow to about one third the size of 
the main root, the tops of these suckers only are planted to produce a new 
crop as the top of the main taro will only produce a root without suckers. 
Two or three days previous to planting, they go into the patch and 
carefully tread down all the grass and weeds under the mud, where they are 
left to rot and enrich the soil. They also plant taro in the highlands near 
the mountains where the frequent showers of rain keeps the land suf- 
ficiently moist to nourish it, and they find it advantageous to change the 
soil by planting the tops of highland taro in the mud patches and vice- 
versa, and though the patches produce the greatest crop, the highlands 
produce the best taro, but requires more labour to prepare the soil and set 
out the tops. 

In cutting the tops to plant they always leave a small piece of the taro 
on them and if a mark or letter be cut on this piece of taro it will not be 
defaced by the growth of the succeeding root but will remain perfectly 
legible on the bottom of it. This curious fact I have witnessed and have 
tried the experiment by cutting the initials of my name and have found 
them perfect after the new taro had come to maturity. 

This root when cooked and mixed with water to the consistency of a 
thick paste is what the natives call poey, and after it has acquired a slight 
degree of acidity is esteemed peculiarly rich, and is their principal food, 
but when it is intended to be kept for a length of time or to be sent any 
distance, it is merely pounded up without water, and neatly tied up in the 
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leaves of the banana plant, in which state it will keep perfectly sweet for a 


month or six weeks. 


Their method of cooking is extremely simple and requires no cooking 
utensils. They dig a hole in the ground and line the bottom and sides with 
stones, on these they make a fire and heat as many more stones as are 
necessary for their purpose. When these are sufficiently heated they place 
the provisions in the oven and cover them with the stones over which they 
put grass or mats and throw over the whole, sufficient earth to prevent the 
escape of the steam. In this way they will cook a hog weighing a hundred 
pounds or more in two or three hours. 

Sweet potatoes are planted on the highlands during the rainy season 
and come to great perfection, but they are not raised in so great quantities 
as the taro (in fact the quantity bears but a very small proportion to it). 

The sweet potatoe is sometimes made to serve the purpose of ardent 
spirits, for by beating it up to a thin paste and allowing it to ferment it 
acquires an inebriating property which (though not sufficient to produce 
intoxication) 1s often taken advantage of, by those who cannot get rum. 


There is a small berry growing on the Island which from its singu- 
larity merits a few words. The children of the natives in order to procure 
some trifling return used to collect them and bring them to us after having 
exercised their ingenuity in securing them on a small stick by winding a 
small thread round the stem of each berry and disposing them in order on 
the stick like corn on the cob. This would hardly have merited notice if 
it did not serve as an instance of the versatile genius they possess and 
industry where the hope of reward prompts them to exercise it. Having 
purchased a few of these sticks from those who first brought them we were 
soon surrounded by girls and boys each of whom expected to find a market 
for the fruits of their ingenuity and it was not ’till after we had positively 
refused to buy another stick that we could learn from any of the natives 
where the berry was to be found growing. It grows ona dry sandy soil, the 
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bush is quite small, and the berry is enclosed in a thin membranous pod of 
an octagonal form divided into equal parts by lines radiating from the 
stem and meeting on the top of the pod. When the berry is ripe the pod 
opens gradually from the top and hangs down about the stem. It is a very 
pleasant fruit resembling a white currant in appearance though it is not so 
rich in flavour.? 


In June, the season when the fruit called by the natives Ohear is ripe, 
I expressed a desire to go to the mountains to procure some of it and at 
sunrise on the 15th, I found about thirty young people assembled for the 
purpose of accompanying me in my excursion and having joined them we 
pursued our way through the valley of Hanoruru.? About one mile from 
the village we came to a natural cascade where a small stream tumbling 
over a mass of rocks falls into a basin of from ten to fifteen feet deep.* The 
company here stopped to enjoy the luxury of bathing in the lmpid 
stream and as is customary on these Islands indiscriminately plunged into 
it together. Refinement has not yet chastened their ideas of propriety or 
delicacy for in pristine nakedness they gambol in the water and emerge 
from it with perfect freedom, what nature made them, and no more. 
Having remained here a short time we resumed our course and soon 
arrived at the base of the mountain and had the satisfaction to find fruit in 
abundance. 

The Ohear in its outward appearance resembles an apple with a rich 
crimson, damask skin. Its taste combines the flavour of a tart juicy apple 
and a rich cherry and is very delicious. The common Horse Chestnut 
divested of its shell will give a perfect idea of the seed of this fruit 
resembling it in every respect. The manner of its growing on the tree is 
very remarkable. It adheres closely by a short stem to the body and limbs 
like so many warts or excressences and not as is usual with other tree fruit, 
on the small branches and twigs. 

My attendants having procured a supply of this fruit, commenced 
decorating their persons in a very fanciful manner. They encircled the 
head with a band formed of flowers and leaves combining the various hues 
and shades with exquisite taste. They were made up ina few minutes as all 
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the materials were found on the spot, a strip of the banana formed the 
basis and the glutinous property of its sap enabled them to attach the 
leaves of flowers with great facility. Of a species of the wild myrtle which 
grows on the mountains they made long wreaths which being thrown over 
the shoulders, depended to the ankles on the opposite side. The leaves of 
the wild plantain were made into ornaments for the wrists and ankles. By 
tying together the ends of the long leaves of the tea plant they made 
baskets capable of holding two or three dozen of the fruit each and each 
person having filled two of these baskets affixed one to each end of a sugar 
cane which they balanced on the shoulder; thus decorated and equipped 
they marched down the valley, singing a lively hura hura and keeping 
time with various but graceful movement of the arms. 


That heart must be cold and phlegmatic, and void of sympathy that 
could not be moved by this display of rural sport and unsophisticated 
happiness among beings clad in primeval simplicity decorated with gar- 
lands of flowers, chanting in unknown sounds their songs of mirth; ona 
lone spot of earth, a mere speck on the bosom of the vast Pacific Ocean, far 
from home, friends or kindred in a valley where nature displays her 
beauties in their wildest aspect, the mountains in awful grandeur tower- 
ing above the clouds, the valley with its profusion of vegetation and the 
distant ocean combined to form a scene beggaring the wildest vagaries of 
romantic fancy yet so mild as to sooth the mind (though almost cheated 
into a belief of the unreality of the scene by its similarity to the legends of 
enchantment) and reconcile it to the wild aspect of nature. 


The Tutui nut which serves for lighting their houses is found on the 
mountains in great abundance. It grows on a large tree, the wood of which 
being hard and of a handsome colour is to keep poey in. 

The kernel of this nut resembles the common hiccory nut, being in 
one piece and replete with oil, it is easily managed and burns with a clear 
and steady light, makes smoke and the smell of it is not disagreeable. 


When the natives have occasion to travel by night they form large torches 
of this nut by stringing them on twine and winding them round a small 
stick and covering the whole with the leaves of the louholla; torches made 
in this way give a very strong light and are not liable to be put out by the 
wind and therefore serve admirably to guide them through the intricate 
paths in the mountains. The oil extracted by compression was found on 
trial to answer very well for paint. The coal furnished a good substitute 
for black paint; and is used to black their canoes, surf-boards, etc. 
They produce fire by rubbing two sticks together and frequent use 
renders them very expert at it. They make choise of the How tree for the 
purpose as it elicits fire with less friction than any other wood, having a 
small stick of it they hold it firmly in one place by putting their foot upon 
it and with another piece made sharp at one end they commence rubbing 
on the first with a slow motion until they have formed a groove for the end 
of the smallest to run in. This motion gradually increased heats the wood 
and small particles are disengaged and deposited at the end of the groove. 
This serves for tinder and when sufficient is collected the friction is 
increased to the utmost power of the operator and continued until he 
perceives that the tinder is ignited which is generally in a few minutes. 
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Their tarper or cloth, some of which is of a beautiful texture, delights 
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our astonishment and a desire to know in what manner so delicate a fab- 
ric could be produced independent of the arts of civilized life. Whether 
the discovery of the method of making cloth from the bark of the tarper 
tree was the result of progressive ingenuity or chance 1s not now of any con- 
sequence, but we naturally interest ourselves in every thing that develops 
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the faculties of the human mind and the ingenuity of man in devising 
means to supply himself with things necessary to his comfort, whether we 
contemplate the savage of the cold regions of the north clothed in furs, or 
civilized man converting a thousand materials into fabrics of as many 
kinds to suit his more refined habits, or the poor natives of the South Sea 
Islands insulated from the rest of mankind and obliged to resort to the 
only means nature placed within their reach, scanty indeed, but by their 
ingenuity rendered subservient to all the purposes of life and condusive to 
comfort and convenience. A tree supplies them with materials to make a 
rich and delicate cloth without the aid of a loom and the rush is made into 
mats of exquisite fineness, a thatched hut serves alike for a palace and a 
cottage; a church and a cemetery. 

The tree from which they procure the bark to make tarper is culti- 
vated with great care and defended from the wind by high fences that it 
may not be warped as it is essentially necessary to have the bark as straight 
as possible. When the tree is about three inches in circumference the bark 
is taken off and carefully cleaned from all the rough and unmalleable 
parts and laid in water until it becomes a soft and fibrous mass adhering 
together by a strong and tenacious glutine. To spread and reduce it to its 
proper texture is the business of the old women and the process is gen- 
erally carried on in a small hut built for the purpose. The tarboo system 
descends even to the minutia of this business for the hut tools and every 
thing belonging to or in any way connected with the making of tarpers or 
maros for the Kings use are tarbooed and are never suffered to be used for 
any other purpose. The tools made use of in the manufacture of tarper 
consists of a piece of timber from four to six feet long and from six to eight 
inches thick, the top of which when laid in a proper position forms an 
inclined plane conveniently adjusted to receive the blows of the mallet 
evenly throughout the surface. The mallet is about ten inches long, 
squared at one end and grooved with right lines, each side having the 
grooves running at angles with those on the opposite side which con- 
trivance greatly facilitates the spreading of the tarper. Small pieces of the 
bark are laid on the timber and beaten with the mallet until they adhere 
and form a square sheet. When this is accomplished the nicer part of the 


operation commenced by spreading one edge of the sheet evenly on the 
timber and giving to every part a blow with each side of the mallet after 
which it is drawn further on and so in succession until every part of the 
sheet is reduced to an uniform thickness and a texture suited to its future 
purpose. Such as are intended for ordinary use are made thick and strong, 
but those that are made for the Queens use are beautifully delicate and 
when bleached vie in beauty with the finest muslins. Others are fancifully 
figured with various colours and some are varnished with a preparation of 
cocoa nut oil which makes them strong and capable of shedding rain. 
These are usually put on the outside of a suit of tarpers. 

As they are particularly careful that no one may ever wear a tarbooed 
tarper after it has been cast off by the person for whom it was tarbooed, 
they either burn such immediately or have them made into match rope for 
the purpose of keeping the fire which is tarbooed to the use of the person 
who wore the garment and some of the Chiefs of high tarbooes have kept 
fire in this way for several years. 
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KA HALE, the House 


AG Sandwich Islander builds his hut with much 
neatness and care. He first sets two rows of posts which serve as the sides of 
his hut. These are generally five or six feet high and four feet apart. The 
distance between the rows about twelve or fourteen feet, the top of each 
post is so contrived as to admit of a pole being sunk into them in a groove 
and the outside of the groove projects above this pole three or four inches. 
The end of the rafter is halved; the outer half is divided so as to admit the 
projecting point of the post while the inner half rests on the post, a joint 
being thus formed. Each piece is firmly secured in its place by strong line 
passed round the pole and through holes made in the post and rafters, the 
rafters meeting at the ridge pole are secured in like manner. Posts stuck 
into the ground and reaching to the rafters where they are secured form the 
end, over this frame small straight sticks are placed at about one or two 
inches apart horizontally and covering the whole (except a space in one 
side for a door) and secured to the frame, the whole is neatly thatched with 
long grass! and made impervious to rain. The top is raised about a foot 
above the ridgepole and sometimes the grass is neatly plaited for two or 
three feet from the top and down the corners of the house. This when well 
executed has a neat appearance. Some of the Chiefs have their houses 
thatched with dried leaves of the banana and the tops and ends ornament- 
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ed with a black weed which adds considerably to the beauty of the struc- 
ture. I examined a house which stood near the Harbour of Hanoruru on 
Woahoo. It was built for King Tamaamaah and was a fine specimen of 
their best skill in architecture. It was about eighty feet long and sixty feet 
wide. The posts were of sandal wood, about twelve feet high. The rafters 
were about forty feet long all handsomely cleaned from the bark and made 
tolerably smooth. The network of small sticks was very close and hand- 
somely put on, particular care seems to have been taken to select sticks that 
were straight and uniform in size. The fastenings were put on with ad- 
mirable skill and so closely together as almost to cover the posts and 
rafters; having taken off several of these fastenings I found them to contain 
about six fathom of line and by counting the number on one post and 
rafter and taking that for the average quantity on each I calculated that 
about two hundred and fifty thousand fathoms of line had been employed 
in the building. It was unoccupied though in good condition. As it was 
one of the Kings houses it was highly tarbooed and must never be occu- 
pied by any other person. Such houses are generally allowed to stand until 
so much decayed as to fall by their own weight, as it is not permitted to go 
on to the top of any house that has ever been entered by the King. Many 
such houses are standing on the different Islands, one in particular in the 
valley of To above Hanoruru. It was built for Tamaamaah at the time he 
conquered Woahoo and was in tolerable condition in 1815 and was situ- 
ated upon a small rising ground commanding a view of the two valleys of 
To and Hanoruru, the Village and Harbour. The natives have many 
superstitious notions respecting the situation of their houses. They never 
build one with a door toward the mountains or remove one nearer to 
them, that they may escape the displeasure of the Etour (or god) believing 
that he would punish them with some severe calamity if they should 
violate his tarboo. 

The peculiar construction of their houses fits them for harbouring 
insects, and few indeed are there that do not abound with fleas and 
cockroaches (and bye the way, they give us the credit of introducing these 
vermin, declaring that they never had any in the Islands before the white 
men visited them. They may with justice charge us with many vices and 


disorders unknown in their happy world before they knew us). Lizards are 
as a harmless and familiar inmate in their houses, as are mice. Lizards I 
could endure with patience, there is something in active sprightliness of 
the creature, when familiarity has overcome the first impressions of dis- 
gust, that is rather pleasing than otherwise, skipping about the house as if 
conscious of security, they seem to claim forbearance by their innocence 
and harmlessness. I never could find in my heart to destroy one of them, 
and have often been amused to see them darting from behind some hiding 
place, with incredible swiftness to seize a fly and have often allowed them 
to take a position in some fold of my clothes to watch an opportunity to 
seize their prey. 
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KA WA‘A, the Canoe 


L, the construction of their canoes they display an 
uncommon share of patience, industry and ingenuity. The peculiar fash- 
ion of the different parts admirably adapted to form a machine to glide 
swiftly through the water and the nicety with which these parts are put 
together manifests a degree of skill which surprises the more accomplished 
artisans of the civilized world. When we reflect upon the disadvantages 
under which they laboured before the introduction of iron, we cannot but 
admire the ingenuity which enabled them to construct such a vessel with 
no other tools than such as were made from shells and stones, and the skill 
and patience which could render such materials subservient to such im- 
portant purposes. 

The making of a first rate canoe was formerly the work of two or three 
years. As the largest and most suitable trees are found in the interior of the 
Islands and frequently in the highest parts of the mountains it 1s necessary 
to reduce them to proper model and dig them out before they can be 
removed to the seashore. When the canoe is to be tarbooed to any partic- 
ular purpose, offerings are made to propitiate the Etour, and if he is found 
by the result of certain mystical rites to be favourable to the appropriation 
of the tree, it is cut down and laid on logs to prevent it from warping. The 
artist supplied with a store of poey and salted fish, builds a small hut and 


frequently remains for two or three months in the mountains busily 
employed fashioning and reducing it to the proper thickness. 

Their canoes are of various lengths adapted to the purposes of war, 
fishing and playing in the surf. The first are double canoes or two canoes 
securely fastened together by strong timbers lying across the tops and 
firmly lashed to each canoe. Some of these are sixty feet long and being 
made of the largest trees will carry from sixty to one hundred men. They 
have a quarter deck or platform with seats to accommodate the Chiefs and 
are generally provided with a large sail made of coarse mats of a triangular 
shape, the obtuse angle being at the top of the mast, the peak runs high 
and in the Kings canoe has a plume of long black feathers flying as a 
signal or penant. The form of the sail has been materially altered within a 
few years and is another instance of the improvements they are making 
under the tuition of the white man. They readily abandon the custom of 
their ancestors to adopt those that are demonstrably better, and have now 
substituted the square sprit sail, some of which are made of canvas. 

A canoe consists of several parts secured together by small line. The 
hull is made of one piece, the top which is made of a wood resembling 
boxwood is composed of four pieces so contrived as when put together to 
be about half an inch larger than the upper edge of the canoe. This is 
fastened to the canoe by means of firm braided Hne made of the fibres of 
the cocoa nut husk which is passed through small holes made in each part 
at intervals of one foot and so nicely wrought as not to be seen on the 
outside of the canoe. The ends of the top are put together in the same 
manner and are so nicely fitted that the joints are hardly to be perceived. 
This part is generally constructed by their most skillful workmen and will 
bear comparison with our best carpenter work. The single canoes are fitted 
with an outrigger consisting of what they call the eyacco and eyammer. 
The eyammer is made of a light buoyant wood and its form is such as is 
calculated to glide smoothly through the water. It is placed parallel to the 
canoe at about five feet distance and secured to it by the eyaccos which are 
two pieces of strong wood selected with great care for the peculiar bend 
which is requisite to keep the eyammer firmly in its place. They are of 
great importance as the safety of the canoe in a great measure depends 
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upon them. As the canoes are not of sufficient breadth to float upright the 
outrigger is used to make up the deficiency. It is always carried to wind- 
ward and enables the natives to carry a heavy press of sail by applying the 
requisite weight to counteract the effect of the wind on the sail. This he 
does by sitting on the eyaccos as far from the canoe as he finds it necessary 
to preserve the equilibrium of his frail barque and prevent the eyammer 
from being lifted out of the water. When they are about to sail from one 
Island to another they use the most efficient means to secure the canoe 
from accidents. They cover them with a board fitted closely to the top and 
made secure by strong chords. A space is left in the top where the steers- 
man can sit securely while he performs the several duties of trimming the 
sail, steering the canoe and bailing out what water may find its way into it 
when the sea breaks over, as is frequently the case in rough weather. The 
outrigger is more carefully secured by double the usual quantity of line, a 
strong piece of line is made fast to each end of the canoe and from thence 
to the eyammer to keep it steady. Thus every part is carefully lashed 
together, but the skill which the adventurous native displays in the man- 
agement of this fragile piece of machinery can only be appreciated by 
those who have witnessed it in the hour of danger. 


WEAPONS, Sports and Games 


ele: spears are made of very hard wood finely 
polished tapering from the butt end and exceedingly smooth. The war 
spears have the addition of a barbed point on the butt end which is made 
hard by partially charring the point. Their war cloaks and caps made of 
red and yellow feathers are a splendid dress worn only by the Chiefs in 
important occasions and are of great value. The feathers of which they are 
made are taken from a small bird which are found only on the mountains 
as they are seldom seen, it is not frequent for a whole estate to return more 
than fifty feathers to the King in his yearly taxes. As one bird only yields 
four of the red and two of the yellow feathers it requires great exertion to 
procure this part of the tax. 

The cloaks are made by securing the feathers to a fine piece of net- 
work of the shape required so as to lay smooth and resembles as near as 
possible the natural coating of a bird. 

Boxing is the most general sport during the Great Mucahita and is 
subject to rules and regulations which are seldom infringed. They fix to 
their end of a long pole a shorter one at right angles forming a cross which 
they decorate with green leaves and flowers and affix a piece of white 
tarper (or cloth) on the top of it. This is called Etour moco moco which 
signifies Fighting God and is elevated above their heads, he who holds it 
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makes proclamation inviting them to a trial of skill. One who feels 
inclined to box steps into the ring and placing his clenched fists on his 
hips marches round and bids defiance to all inviting an antagonist to try 
his prowess. It is seldom long before some one steps into the ring to offer 
him battle. They then eye each other from head to foot, after which it 
sometimes happens that the first challenger thinks his antagonist is too 
powerful for him. If so, he immediately quits the ring and the other 
marches round the ring challenging in turn for an opponent. This course 
is pursued until two meet who are willing to box. There is no disgrace 
attached to the one who quits the ring when one enters against him who 
he considers his superior in skill or strength. When matched they com- 
mence with most ludicrous motions and jestures much lke two game 
fowls approaching each other. They crouchingly march up and eye each 
other, turn and retreat, strike the ground with the ends of their fingers and 
paw it up with their feet, strike the soles of their feet with their hands 
advancing and retreating until they are prepared to strike which they do 
with a swinging arms length blow, a few blows generally decides the 
contest. If one is knocked down by a blow he 1s carried from the ring by his 
friends and no disgrace is attached to him but if he quits the ring before he 
is knocked down it is a mark of cowardice and taunts and jeers drive him 
from the ground. The conqueror generally remains in the ring possibly to 
meet the same fate. They never strike except when face to face and there- 
fore frequently march up to each other and when apparently about to 
strike suddenly whirl round and retreat to prepare for another onset. This 
sport affords great amusement to the bystanders and it being generally 
carried through in good humour there is seldom more damage done than a 
knock down or a little claut spilt. 

‘The women also have their boxing matches and under similar regula- 
tions. They however do not box under the same Etour moco moco as the 
men, it being necessary that theirs should be made especially for females, 
the mens being tarboo and the womens being nore. 

They have another sport at which they are very expert. It consists in 
rolling a smooth spherical stone on a long, level plain piece of ground. 
The stones are prepared with the greatest nicety by grinding them per- 


fectly smooth and circular which is a work of much labour and takes 
several months to complete it and when finished they are highly valued. 
They are of various sizes but generally weigh two to three pounds. Having 
chosen a suitable place to roll they make up a party and choose sides fora 
game which is decided in favour of that side which can make the greatest 
number of long rolls or roll the stone the greatest distance. The plaver 
puts all his strength in requisition and prepares for the roll by stepping 
some ten or twenty paces from the rolling mark. He then runs forward 
springs up and as he again comes to the mark sends the stone from him 
with all his power. A good player will roll it from five to six hundred feet.! 

They have also a game similar to our game of chequers. It is played 
with equal numbers of black and white stones placed on a board in 
alternate rows of black and white. The game is in favour of him who has 
the fewest number of stones remaining on the board when the antagonist 
can move no more by the rule of the game. It requires about the same 
amount of skill as our game of chequers. They therefore soon become very 
expert chequer players and I have often seen them beat those who claimed 
to be excellent players of that game.’ 


At such times while the waves are from eight to ten feet high and rush 
with great impetuosity undiminished to the shore, the natives, delighted 
with the opportunity to enjoy their favourite sport of playing on the surf 
board, may be seen diving and plunging the successive waves in order to 
gain the outer edge of the reef, to effect this in a heavy surf is very difficult 
and requires considerable skill. The experienced diver laughing at the 
efforts of the novice in his art plunges fearlessly in dexterously managing 
his surf board which he points so as to offer the least possible resistance to 
the water and bending his body forward allows the waves to pass over him 
and rushes forward to meet the next. Thus successively meeting and 
diving through them he soon attains the point he aims at, and there 
disdaining to mount any but the largest roller he is seen buffetting the 
waves until one comes rolling along which promises by its towering 
height to bear him to the shore, when in an instant bounding on his surf 
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board he is seen riding on the fore front of the foaming billow with 
astonishing rapidity poised on the end of his board and intent upon 
keeping his equilibrium with his body hanging over the back of the roller, 
while amid the white curl of the wave he looks like a black speck borne 
forward with irresistable force till we see him landing high up on the 
beach with shouts of triumph and the congratulation of his friends in 
proportion as the feat has been skillfully performed. It is a perilous feat 
and were he turned over by the catching of his surf board in the reef, which 
sometimes happens when not skillfully managed as it must hang over the 
front of this wave while his body hangs over the back of it in exact 
equilibrium, the forward end by being depressed too low may reach and 
catch in the reef and inevitably throw him over it with such force as would 
be likely to kill him. 

The surf board being made of a light and buoyant kind of wood and 
fashioned to glide smoothly through the water is admirably adapted to the 
purpose for which it is used. It is about ten feet long and one foot broad 
and in the middle about four or six inches thick which is the size usually 
used by the men but they are made of various sizes to fit the fancy. The 
swell or greatest thickness being in the centre of the board is gradually 
lessened to within about six inches of the end then rounded off to a sharp 
edge. Its width is the same throughout, the edges are rounded and the 
whole is handsomely proportioned and made as smooth as possible and 
painted black. They are preserved with the greatest care, as with their 
crude tools it is an immensity of labour to make one. 


Plo PUA A 


ee Island 1s divided into several large districts 
each of which has a name significant of some peculiarity of situation, 
extent or product, as in the Island of Woahoo we hear the names of 
Whyteetee, To and Whyarure. 

Each of these districts are subdivided into estates and farms. These as 
is the case in all counties differ greatly in the quality of the land and its 
fitness for producing the various necessaries of life. Some are so situated as 
to be entirely dependent on the rainy season to fertilize the land, not 
having any streams running through them. Such farms are never planted 
with taro but during the rainy season are planted with sweet potatoes. 
Other farms consist of taro land almost exclusively. Others again have but 
little land of any value for either of these products but have excellent 
fishing grounds attached to them and some farms have all the variety of 
soil and advantages concentrated. This variety in the soil production of 
the different estates long since taught them the necessity of bartering such 
articles as they had in surplus quantities for those which they could not 
raise but which were equally necessary to their comfort. Those having a 
surplus of taro exchange with those who have none for fish, etc. Thus the 
reciprocal advantage derived from the mutual exchange of the various 
products of one Island enlarged their ideas of traffic until it extended to 
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the exchange of the products of one Island for those of another. I found 
that the manufactures of Attooi were held in high estimation on the more 
southern Islands of Woahoo, Mowee and Owhyhee. The beauty and 
strength of the paddles made on Attooi render them a treasure to the 
natives of the other Islands, who esteem them as far more valuable than 
any made on their own. Their mats also are much finer and more delicate, 
have greater brilliancy of colour and variety of figures so that one Attool 
mat of the finest quality is worth three of the best that are made on any 
other of the Islands.! Owhyhee and Mowee furnish the best canoes, Moro- 
kie the most beautiful pows. The tarpers of Mowee are generally esteemed 
the handsomest and those of Owhyhee the strongest, thus we see sufficient 
inducement to traffic. 

The business of exchanging one commodity for another is carried on 
by peddlers called by the natives Pee-erry. These travel from one district to 
another carrying their wares in large calabashes, though I could never 
discover the ultimate object of the Pee-erry man as it seems he cannot ac- 
quire riches or accumulate great store of perishable commodities. 


When after a long course of traffic with the white men the value of 
trinkets had greatly decreased in their estimation, the necessity of pro- 
curing provisions induced the white men to offer such things as were of 
real utility, and axes, hammers, saws and other tools became the chief 
articles of exchange. This was evidently of great advantage to the natives 
and equally so to the white men as the desire of the natives to procure such 
tools as they saw used with such admirable effect by the white men 
induced them to give almost any thing demanded for them and the white 
men were enabled to lay in stores of provisions at a very trifling cost. Thus 
while the lasting benefit conferred upon the natives by putting into their 
hand the means of expediting their mechanical operations beyond what 
they ever could have arrived at without this foreign aid the present wants 
of their visitors were supplied at a cheap and easy rate. 

Their intercourse with Europeans has been productive of many ad- 
vantages to them not only by giving them a knowledge of some of the most 


useful of mechanic arts, but by the active benevolence which has been 
exercised toward them in supplying them with seeds of various vegetables 
and by giving them cattle, hogs, etc. 

The cattle have become so numerous on the Island of Owhyhee that 
they are found in large droves and apprehensions were entertained that it 
would be necessary to destroy part of them on the expiration of the term 
which Van Couver set, when he left the first pair on the Island; he hoping 
to secure to the natives an abundance of meat induced the King to issue a 
tarboo that none should be killed for a number of years. 

I have no doubt the time is fast approaching when the natives will 
duly appreciate the benefits they have derived from the white man. If they 
are destined to rank among the Christianised and civilized portions of 
mankind as an independent people it may not be long ere they invent a 
“term for gratitude’? and acknowledge with thankfulness the many bless- 
ings they enjoy through the instrumentality of the white man. That they 
have no term synonimous with gratitude is no proof that they are strangers 
fo the sentiment. 
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THE GROUP OF ISLANDS 


Oca is the largest of the Group of Islands. 
It is about ninety miles long by forty broad, but of a very irregular shape. 
It is literally mountains piled on mountains terminating in three high 
peaks one of which 16,000 feet is supposed to equal in altitude the famous 
peak of Teneriffe and is sometimes seen at the distance of from eighty to 
one hundred miles by the mariner as he approaches it. Beautifully grand 
was this object as after a long voyage we descried the peak afar off likea 
dark blue cloud hanging low in the horizon at early day light of one of 
those clear and serene mornings, so were remembered by any one who has 
been in those seas, as peak after peak arises and at length join as it were in 
one continuous range of deep blue land, then shadows off into hills and 
valleys, the glittering snow on the peaks, the grey rocks and the bright 
green of the mountain forests, with the dark valleys where mists hang as 
yet undisturbed by the morning sun, all successively coming in to fill the 
picture and gladden the heart with anticipations of enjoyment. 


On a clear day the snow may be seen covering vast tracts and reaching 
several hundred feet down the sides of these mountains, which on the 
N.W. part a thin blue smoke may be observed coming from a volcano 


which is described by the natives as a lake of burning lava, these moun- 
tains extend even to the sea, where they form in some places high and bold 
promontories nearly perpendicular for several hundred feet. The Island is 
rife with beautiful scenery, hill and valley, bold rocks, deep ravines, forests 
of trees of immense growth and high summit lands of luxuriant verdure, 
with but a small proportion of that soil suited to the cultivation of the 
taro, the Island is at times in some measure dependent on the others for a 
supply of that necessary article. 

At some former period not far from 1790 a terrible eruption of the 
volcano covered a considerable tract of land with its burning lava destroy- 
ing everything in its course and reaching the sea formed an Ironbound 
coast for two or three miles along the shore, where in its strife with an 
element of a nature to oppose its further peaceful course, it is thrown into 
wild confusion, and as the waves dash against it and into the cavities, 
driving the air through thousands of holes and crevices of different sizes a 
wild discord of unearthly sounds, indescribably horrible, the screeching of 
owls, neighing of steeds, barking and howling of dogs and the roaring of 
lions all commingled with the wailing of human beings in agonies of 
torture, are forced upon the imagination, as if the reality were under his 
feet. 

Tracing this lava from the shore for six or seven miles up the moun- 
tain I observed that it presented some curious features, in a number of 
places the location of some sturdy tree is indicated by a round hole in the 
lava, having measured several of them I found the lava to be from three to 
six feet thick, and in one I found small bits of charcoal. From the appear- 
ance of the surface of the lava I think it must have cooled or become 
somewhat less fluid in its descent to this place, in some places the surface 
having cooled is cracked by the melted lava which was probably ob- 
structed in its downward progress and has forced a passage through the 
crust and can be traced for some distance over it, in other places it has oozed 
through holes made in the crust and formed concentric circles as it spread 
over the surface of five to ten feet diameter and again we find it forced into 
undulating waves as the melted mass bore down against that which was 
cooler. I could compare the surface to nothing that will convey so clear an 
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idea of its appearance as a mass of thick paste in a state of evident 
ebullition. 

At the time of the eruption the poor natives were struck with conster- 
nation and apprehended the destruction of their little world. Thousands 
of victims are said to have been sacrificed to appease the angry Gods. Every 
part of these Islands bear evident marks of having been shaken to the very 
foundations by these terrible convulsions of nature, but on none has any 
eruption of a volcano happened within the memory of the oldest inhabi- 
tants, except on Owhyhee, though several earthquakes have shaken them 
pretty severely. Among their various notions as to what their world rests 
upon is one that they are held in the hand of a great Etour who when angry 
shakes them violently and at such times they endeavor to appease his anger 
by various sacrifices, offerings and prayers. I have often heard an old 
woman describing 1n a subdued tone of voice these events to an auditory of 
almost breathless listeners. 


Mowee is about twenty miles from Owhyhee. It is a beautiful and 
fertile Island divided nearly into two Islands by an isthmus. Large quan- 
tities of salt are here made of a quality superior to any made on the other 
Islands. It is put up in bundles of leaves and sent to the other Islands 
where it is highly esteemed and bartered for other commodities. The two 
peninsulas are mostly high craggy and broken mountains of rocks, with 
intervening spaces of rich lands that are covered with heavy timber from 
which the largest and handsomest canoes are made. At times these moun- 
tains are covered with snow which, however, seldom remains long. 

The Islands of Owhyhee, Mowee, Morokie, Rannie, Morotina, Tow- 
harowee, Oreahhooa and Woahoo are under the dominion of Tamaa- 
maah. Attoo1 and Oneeheow with two other small Islands belong to 
‘Tomoree. 


These Islands being in the midst of the ocean and in the tract of the 
N.E. trade winds, enjoy a climate which for beauty, salubrity and serenity 


is not surpassed by any in the world. Being under the tropic they are not 
-subject to much change of temperature. The rainy season sets in about 
October and lasts till April or May and then the weather is generally cool 
and pleasant. Rain falls in abundance and the shrubs and grass revive and 
a profusion of wild flowers blossom on the plains decorating them with 
the richest mantle of natures wardrobe. 

When the dry season commences the grass and plants on the plains 
begin to lose that lively rich green which they had assumed during the 
rainy season, and ina short time nota vestige of their beauty remains. The 
low and level plains become a barren waste parched with the burning rays 
of the sun, but in the dryest season clouds will hang upon the brow of the 
mountains whose tall majestic heads arrest the rolling vapour and its 
course and imperiously demand a tribute of refreshing showers which like 
the guardian of the valley they conduct to its bosom in a thousand streams 
to nourish and support its various fruits. 

In 1806 these Islands were visited by a severe calamity. I am informed 
by a respectable American who lived at that time on the Island of Mowee 
that no rain fell on that Island from October to April of the succeeding 
year, consequently almost every thing that could support life was de- 
stroyed. The earth was parched and barren nota green thing was to be seen 
on any of the low lands, even the taro patches which are usually covered 
with water to the depth of from four to eight inches were dry and cracked 
in fissures opening in numerous places from four to six inches wide and to 
the depth of three feet or the length of his walking cane. Goats, hogs and 
poultry were destroyed by it in great numbers and their carcasses lay about 
to rot on the ground, not a cloud was seen during this time, a burning sun 
poured down its destroying influence, and every thing seemed doomed to 
perish. The natives ranged through the mountains to seek in the hollows 
and crevices for such roots as might there have escaped the terrible drought 
for this precious and scanty food. The natives reduced almost to skeletons 
were to be seen groping among the rocks eagerly scratching up the soil 
and seizing with avidity any thing that would administer relief to their 
famished bodies. The usually abundant streams of water that descend 
from the mountains were so reduced that to find in any place the amount 
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of a cocoa nut shell of water was a luxury. Great numbers of the natives 
perished literally of starvation and thirst, even the trees on the mountains 
assumed a sickly yellow hue, when at last a deep blue cloud was seen 
hanging in the horizon with a promise of rain the frantic joy of the 
suffering natives knew no bounds. They ran to the shore to welcome the 
long wished for harbinger of relief, their feeble arms were raised in joyous 
anticipation of its blessings and with every demonstration of pleasure they 
greeted each other as they watched its onward course, to their desolate 
perishing soil and when at last it poured forth its treasure on them they 
opened their mouths to catch the drops and brought out all their cala- 
bashes and vessels to be filled and by antic jesture gave vent to the joy that 
filled them at this happy period. 

Though some of the Islands were less severely visited, none of them 
had provisions to spare and all of them suffered to such a degree that many 
of the natives perished. 

Mowee is indeed a beautiful Island its valleys are rich and fertile 
particularly that part which is called by the natives Lahina, all the 
products here attain their highest perfection of growth. 

Woahoo is situated between Morokie and Attooi about thirty miles 
from the former and seventy from the latter. It is about forty miles long 
and from six to ten miles broad being of very irregular shape, there is buta 
small part where the shore is bold and all along the southern part there is a 
coral reef which 1s as level as a floor and extends from half a mile toa mile 
from the beach and at high tide is about two feet under water, when the 
wind is from the S.E. and the sea is rough it rolls over this reef in beautiful 
regularity wave succeeding wave in one unbroken line foams along the 
whole extent of the reef and dashes on the beach. 

Diamond Hill stands on the S.W. side of the Island having a com- 
manding view of the sea and is admirably situated for a fort or observatory. 
The most elevated part of it is about 600 feet high. It is undoubtedly of 
volcanic origin being rather a basin than a hill or a ridge of high land 
enclosing about five or six acres which is about 100 feet lower than the 
ridge which is quite narrow on the top and the declivity toward the sea 
almost inaccessible while toward the centre of the basin it is very gentle. 


At the foot of this hill we had three huts to which we used to move 
when tired of the busy little village of Hanoruru, here we enjoyed tran- 
quility undisturbed and amused ourselves in the various sports this ro- 
mantic retreat afforded. A short excursion would generally enable us to 
procure a pair of ducks which during the cool season are very plenty on 
the Island as are also a small black fowl which is often seen in the taro 
patches where they have plenty of food and become very fat, living in 
comparative security on the small fish and worms which are found there 
in great abundance. We had also a variety of fish such as mullet, pike and 
others peculiar to these waters. One kind of which I was assured were 
never seen but once in a year and then only in this place, as none have ever 
been found at any other part of this Island and are said not to be known on 
any of the other Islands. They are closely watched at the particular period 
when they usually come from under the coral reef and are taken in nets. 
‘They are in shape like the perche and are beautifully spotted with yellow 
and green on a dark ground. The fact of their yearly appearance at a stated 
time, though rather marvelous was so well attested by the oldest residents 
and natives that Iam bound to give credence to it as one of those singular 
phenomena which cannot be accounted for on any known principle. 
There is also a kind of craw fish similar in shape to our lobster though 
much more beautiful. The shell instead of being smooth is covered with 
conical points, these however are seldom seen. 

Woahoo is divided by a range of high mountains which extend 
through its whole length forming an almost impassable barrier between 
the eastern and western sides of the Island. There are but three passes 
through these mountains, two of which are intricate and dangerous and 
very seldom attempted. One of them is at Whyteetee and the other at Auhi. 
The middle pass called by the natives New Anu is at the head of the valley 
of Hanoruru. 

Hanoruru is the most fertile district on the Island. It extends about 
two miles from the Harbour where it is divided into two valleys by a ridge 
of high land. This district is highly cultivated and abounds in all the 
productions of these Islands. The village consists of a number of huts of 
different sizes scattered along in front of the Harbour without regularity 
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and the natives have lost much of the generous hospitality and simplicity 
that characterise those situated more remotely from this busy scene. One of 
the valleys formed by the ridge of land is called To or sugar cane and 1s 
about one mile long. At the head of this valley great quantities of the Tee 
or Tea root grows to perfection. 

Whyteetee is a large district extending from Diamond Hill to Hano- 
ruru. About one mile from Diamond Hill there is a large area enclosed by 
a stone wall about ten feet high as it 1s a tarbooed Morair.! I watched an 
opportunity to enter it and perceived a quantity of bones and cocoa nut 
shells scattered about and on one side there was a pile of human skulls 
reaching half way to the top of the wall. I afterwards learned that the 
skulls and bones were the remains of victims sacrificed to the Etour. The 
walls of this charnel house were decorated with skulls placed along on the 
top at intervals of a foot with the face outward as if to warn the unwary of 
their doom if their feet encroached upon the sacred spot. 

There is in Hanoruru several objects worthy of notice and the con- 
templative mind in viewing the various productions of nature and the 
works of man displayed in this beautiful spot is forcibly impressed with 
the goodness of providence who alike distributes his bounties to the 
heathen to whose ear his name is an unknown sound and to the Christian 
whose voice is raised in thankful praises for his numberless gifts, every 
thing necessary for the subsistence and comfort of man is found in the 
valley, watered by a rivulet it produces the best of taro in great abundance, 
the ridge dividing the taro patches are covered with sugar cane. The high 
ground yields sweet potatoes and yams and all the other productions of the 
Islands are found in the various situations and soils adapted to their 
nature. The bananas, plantain and sugar cane are in great abundance 
while the cocoa nut is sparcely scattered through the valley. 

Whyteetee is said to have been a favourite residence of Tamaamaah 
when on Woahoo and the facilities it affords for the exercise of the various 
athletic sports which he delighted in in his younger days makes it doubt- 
ful whether he could have chosen a more appropriate residence. A grove of 
trees planted along the beach in three parallel rows nearly a quarter of a 
mile long, the branches of which meet and form a cool shade, sheltered 








him from the sun, while he amused himself in witnessing the sports of 
the young Chiefs who assembled here to display before him their activity 
in throwing the spear, rolling of stones, wrestling and playing on the 
surf board. 

Between the village of Whyteetee and the Harbour, there is a level 
plain of near two miles extent, near the centre stands an insulaied hut 
in which lies the remains of an European. 

A yearly sacrifice is made to the Etour 
supposed to preside over them and suspended 
in front of the hut, this generally consists of a 
small pig or dog and a bunch of plantain. He 
was long a resident on the Islands and a 
favourite with Tamaamaah who placed the 
most undoubting confidence in his veracity, 
revering his memory and averring that he 
never knew Isaac Davis to tell a lie. 
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At Whyteetee there is a forest of cocoa nut trees, covering a number of 
acres, in this grove we used to enjoy the cool of the day, in playing ball and 
other recreation. 

To give an adequate idea of the value of the cocoa nut tree to the 
natives it is necessary to detail the uses to which its various parts are made 
subservient. The trunk of the tree is of but little value for any purpose it 
being of a loose coarse fibrous texture calculated to convey a great amount 
of sap, discovering to us the economy of nature in suiting means to ends 
the arrangement of its parts being admirably adapted to give a full supply 
of liquor to the nut, the outside of the trunk is much more solid and 
compact than the heart but does not materially differ in its structure. It is 
therefore often used as gutters or troughs to convey water from one taro 
patch to another where a stream of water could not otherwise be well made 
available. Thus the want of a more suitable material suggested the idea of 
converting it into a part of the crude apparatus used in distilling rum of 
which I have elsewhere given a description in order to show with what 
aptitude the mind of the native makes the most uncouth material subserve 
his purpose when bent upon the accomplishment of a darling object. 

The shell of the nut is much used for cups, etc. and are often found 
among the utensils of the eating house very neatly polished, on the stem of 
the leaf they string the tutui nut which they use for candles and of the leaf 
they make a coarse mat which serves as carpets for their houses and 
sometimes for beds, the fibres of the husk of the old nut are converted into 
line with which they secure the various parts of their canoes together. It 1s 
very strong and is not subject to rot by exposure to the vicissitudes of wet 
and dry incident to its use, as also to make the ornamented fastenings to 
the better sort of houses. 

The nut in the early stages of its growth is excellent. It is then filled 
with a delicious beverage which if drank immediately on opening imparts 
a pleasing glow by its sparkling pungency and exhilerating qualities. It 
appears to be surcharged with a gas which escapes rapidly when exposed 
and gives to the liquor the appearance of Champaine wine. The pulp of 
the young cocoa nut is delicious eating, being soft and semitransparent of 
a beautiful pearl colour and easily detached from the shell by a spoon,? but 


as the nut advances to maturity the liquor looses its pungency and the 
pulp becomes hard and when fully ripe if the pulp be exposed to the suna 
short time it is converted to oil which is used for a variety of purposes. 
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JOURNEY Around Pari 
of the Island of Woahoo 


A friend of mine having lived on Owhyhee for 
several months had returned to Woahoo for the purpose of taking pos- 
session of a large plantation which the high priest of the Islands had given 
him. He requested me to accompany him, and we commenced our journey 
early in the morning of September 6, 1815. Crossing the fruitful valley of 
Hanoruru which terminates in a passage to the western side of the Island 
through the gap of New Anu we stopped some time to enjoy the prospect 
our elevated situation afforded and to adjust our baggage and provisions. 
Our party consisted of four of the Priests confidential men, and two 
servant boys belonging to my friend. It is customary when a Chief gives a 
piece of land to any person, to send some of his trusty servants to adjust the 
business and see that the boundaries of the place are properly pointed out 
to the new landlord, and to signify to the superintendant that the taxes are 
in future to be paid to him. These men had brought my friend from 
Owhyhee and were now to accompany us to the plantation. Our two boys 
alternately carried our provisions and baggage which were in two large 
gourd shells or calabashes, and though they were somewhat heavy, the 
boys kept pace with us. They carry a burden by suspending one half at 
each end of a stick and balancing it on the shoulder. Thus we travelled 
through cultivated lands and fields of grass luxuriantly high waving with 


a gentle breeze it seemed to invite the hand of the husbandman, but man 
hath need of no more than what sufficeth to thatch his hut, here no lowing 
herd is seen to graze and the rich soil yields its fruit in vain. 

At noon we stopped to refresh ourselves under some bread fruit trees 
which spreading their thick branches over us afforded a grateful shade. 
This is a beautiful spot at the foot of a small valley about ten miles from 
Hanoruru. Near us stood a small grove of cocoa nut trees, most of which 
appear to have been blown down at some former period and now present a 
curious appearance. The lower part of the trunks for about twenty feet are 
bent almost to the earth while the upper part rising perpendicular as 
much higher forms almost a right angle. After enjoying for some time the 
refreshing breeze under this grove and partaking of Island fare we pursued 
our journey. Passing a large square pile of stones our attention was drawn 
toward it by the observations of one of our guides who informed us that it 
was the repository of the bones of “‘nui tenahar kanacka”’ many forties of 
men, sacrificed by a Chief who formerly governed this district. Shortly 
after crossing Pearl River we arrived at the house of an American who has 
resided on the Islands ten or twelve years. He has a fine plantation replete 
with every thing to render his situation agreeable. Three neat huts com- 
pose the dwelling of his family, facing the sea and standing on a rising 
ground they command an extensive prospect. The fishing ground of 
Creehee lying to the south, extends over a large space of coral rock and 
once in every year about the month of August the King by proclamation 
commands every man on the Island to assemble here to fish. These 
grounds being tarbooed for the half year previous to the grand fishing. He 
forfeits his life whose temerity leads him to encroach upon the Kings 
privilege by taking a single fish during the tarboo. Having assembled on 
the day appointed, the Kings large seines are prepared and placed in order 
on large double canoes so that one end of the seine being on shore the 
canoes may move off and drop it in the water as they pass round the edge 
of the coral bank until they have enclosed in one vast area all the fish that 
are on the tarbooed ground. 

The King claims all fish taken in the first three days, but for each 
seine used, a certain number of fish is allotted to the Etour or God at the 
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Kings Morair. On this occasion the tarboos or laws are very precise and the 
severest punishment is inflicted without mercy on the offender, during 
these days, no canoe is suffered to be on the fishing ground, but such as 
belong to the King, and are tarbooed for the purpose; and any one who 
bites a fish before the Etour is served subjects himself to the punishment of 
death. 

Our host having now prepared supper we retired to his eating house 
where we found a fine young kid and several kinds of vegetables had been 
cooked in Island style for our entertainment. During supper he informed 
us he had adopted some of their tarboos which he found very convenient 
relieving him in a great measure from the prying curiosity and officious- 
ness of the natives. He would not suffer any native but his tarbooed 
servant, to enter his eating house; and all his calabashes were tarbooed so 
that no native dare eat out of them. He would not eat any provision that 
was not cooked specially for him, and by fire generated for the purpose. 
His pipe was tarbooed, he never used any other, and suffered no one to 
light a pipe by his fire. These tarboos might be supposed by those un- 
acquainted with the particular genius of this people, to be productive of 
dissentions and quarrelling, but the reverse is the case, the veneration in 
which they are held and the strict observance of them renders it only 
necessary to repeat the term, to convey at once an idea that a favour asked 
repugnant to this law cannot be granted, and the fact that almost every one 
is subject to particular tarboos, either voluntarily assumed, or imposed by 
their parents at the time of their nativity, suppresses all unpleasant reflec- 
tions, and makes it a matter of course, to acquiesce in all cases, where a 
tarboo 1s concerned. Having finished supper, we retired early to rest. At 
early dawn we pursued our journey. 


About one mile north of the white mans residence, we passed through 
a chasm in a mass of rocks, rent by some mighty convulsion of nature. On 
either side the rocky walls are from forty to sixty feet high, with large 
masses impending as if a small matter would disengage and send them 
into the gap below. The two sides correspond in a great measure, and the 


large mass of rock lying scattered in the vale, appear to have fallen from 
those places where they would be found wanting, were the sides to come in 
contact again. 

As we climbed to the top of this mass of rock we had a beautiful view 
of the surrounding scenery. On the right the long range of mountains, 
their tops enveloped in dense clouds, with here and there a peak, rising 
above them, like islands floating on a vapory sea. Their gently sloping 
sides covered with richest verdure with the valley of Creehee abounding in 
all that constitutes the riches of the natives. We had a birds eye view of 
every intersecting ridge and pathway with the long divisionary lines of 
stone wall, extending up the mountains side, until lost among the forest 
trees, marking the boundary of the feudal state. On the left the unruffled 
bosom of the vast Pacific undulating in unbroken waves, reflect the suns 
beams as he rises o’er the eastern mountains and dispels the mists that 
during a sultry night had settled on the mighty waters. 

Pursuing our journey we crossed several small valleys formed by 
rivulets descending from the mountains at intervals of one or two miles. 
These uncultivated plains extending from the sea shore to the mountains 
are from sixty to one hundred feet above the level of the sea, and as near as 
we could judge were fourteen miles in length. Our journey over them was 
very tedious; not a tree or shelter of any kind offered a retreat from the 
burning rays of the sun and as we had no shoes we found a terrible enemy 
to our comfort in the heated sand, but patiently put up with the incon- 
venience hoping soon to reach the cultivated lands, but another and more 
formidable enemy assatled us-and made even the natives wince. The Nohu 
is a plant which delights in a sandy soil and when every other weed is 
parched and dry it flourishes and covers the plains with a scanty verdure. 
The pod which contains the seed has several thorns projecting half an 
inch in such a manner that as it lies on the ground some of them are 
always pointed upwards. Having encountered several of these and smart- 
ing with the pain, we were picking our way as well as we could when I 
stepped on one which being very large, was too much for my patience. 
While the natives amused themselves with the contortions of my counte- 
nance, finding the difficulty increasing, one of the boys was directed by 
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our guides to go and collect some leaves while we sat down to rest. In a 
short time he returned with an ample supply and our guides set them- 
selves busily to work and soon formed a pair of sandals for each of us 
consisting of a flat piece the size of the foot and strings or bands of weeds 
to secure them on; thus equipped we resumed our journey and arrived at 
Whyarure. This is a large District on the N.E. extremity of the Island 
embracing a large quantity of taro land, many excellent fishing grounds 
and several large fish ponds, one of which deserves particular notice for 
its size and the labour bestowed in building the wall which encloses it. 
This wall is about one mile in length and extends from the southern part 
of a small bay to a point of land jutting out about one mile into the sea. It 
is wide enough on the top for four men to walk abreast, and rises about 
four feet above the level of the sea. Walking over the wall we passed several 
gates of strong wicker work through which the water had free passage. 
Here we observed thousands of fish some of which were apparently three 
feet long. A small hut at one end of the wall is the residence of an old man 
who guards the fish. 

This pond is the property of the King and no fish are allowed to be 
taken out of it without his orders, and there had not at this time been any 
taken out for several years. 

Whyamere is in every respect equal to Whyarure besides having a fine 
bay where vessels can lay in perfect safety. Some years ago Tamaamaah 
assembled a large army and attempted a descent on Attooi but shortly after 
he set sail, a heavy gale of wind arose and obliged him to put back, with 
the loss of great number of canoes and men. 

Passed through Whyamere and arrived at Py-py-arure which makes 
the point of the Island. It is not so fertile as Whyarure the low lands being 
rock and uncultivated. It was late in the afternoon when we arrived at the 
estate belonging to my friend and was introduced to the superintendant. 
He was a good looking man whose grey hair and wrinkled visage bespoke 
him not far from sixty years of age. Being informed of the nature of our 
visit, his rapid orders produced a confusion among the under tenants 
somewhat resembling the bustle at a country inn on the arrival of unex- 
pected hungry travellers. An uproar in the hog pen announced the speedy 


dissolution of two of the members. New mats were brought for us to set 
on. The tarbooed fire was lighted from the old mans match rope, another 
fire blazed at some distance. I perceived a farce was playing which I could 
not rightly comprehend, but waited with patience the conclusion of it. 
Fresh taro was brought by different hands and laid near the two fires. Two 
gourd shells filled with water were next brought and I determined to solve 
the mystery. Taking hold of one of them I was saluted with ayer no wye 
tarboo (that is tarbooed water), and the other was immediately handed to 
me. It appeared we were to have two suppers cooked. One tarbooed, the 
other nored and as we did not wish to be idle, in the mean time, we sallied 
forth to take a cursory view of the newly acquired estate. 

It consisted of a small valley well stocked with taro in fine order, 
several of the patches having been recently planted. A strip of low rocky 
land extending to the sea and a large extent of fishing ground which was 
said to be very productive. 

Returning to our host we found supper ready. The old superinten- 
dant, our guides and my friend seated themselves on a large mat and 
partook of a tarbooed supper consisting of a hog and poey. My friend it 
seems had been regularly tarbooed by the Head Priest on Owhyhee which 
entitled him to the privilege of eating out of the same dish with him, and 
with any of his tarbooed men. Not having had that distinguished honor 
conferred upon me I of course was excluded from the sacred feast, but 
much to my satisfaction I found a hog well cooked and served up separate. 
Not being inclined to a supper “‘a le solitaire” I invited the boys to partake 
with me and jocularly observed to our host that I had tarbooed them as my 
hicarnies or friends for the time being. Supper being finished we spent the 
evening with the old man who gave us an account of the estate and its 
resources, and the yearly rent which he had prepared to send the High 
Priest which consisted of about two hundred large salted fish, two hogs of 
the largest size, five suits of tarper, five pows and ten maros. Having no 
knowledge of the value of gold and silver and no standard circulating 
medium by which to establish the relative value of things, the rents are 
paid in the produce of the soil and the quantity is proportionate to the size 
of the farm. 
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January 9th. The transfer of the estate being settled and the old man 
reinstated as superintendant, we retired to rest in an old hut which served 
as the sleeping house of all the family, men and women, hogs, dogs and 
fleas. 

In one corner our host had prepared some clean new mats and two 
suits of new tarpers for our comfort. Here we laid ourselves down to rest. 
The jabbering of the inmates gradually subsided and nothing was heard 
save the grunt of a hog, or the whining of a whelp caused by a host of fleas 
levying contributions on their half starved carcasses; or the ejaculatory 
plaint awa ker ootoo (oh, dear, the fleas) which now and then escaped 
from our guides. 

Our new bedding for some time preserved us from this troublesome 
insect, but after having been asleep a short time I awoke and found myself 
literally covered with them. My friend storming like a madman, rushed 
out of this worse than hornets nest, and finding I must retreat, I soon 
followed him, and we took up our quarters in the open field, where we 
passed the remainder of the night in undisturbed repose. 
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In the morning we commenced our line of march homeward, and, as 
is the custom, after being hospitably entertained, and provided with new 
tarpers, we paid our host the compliment to take the tarpers along with us. 


The eastern side of this Island presents but few subjects worthy of 
remark, rude and magnificent scenery will often land amid hills and vales 
and rocky promontories will serve to cheer the general gloom but he will 
pant for the charming scenes of Hanoruru and Whyteetee. 

After proceeding for some time over an uncultivated plain, we arrived 
at a small village situated on the sea shore. It consisted of about twenty 
huts occupied by fishermen, by the side of the pathway there was a fine bed 
of watermelons, and we sat down on a fallen cocoa nut tree to rest 
ourselves, several of the natives came to us and one of them offered us some 
melons. We gladly accepted. his kind offer and told our servants to pull 
some for us, but the Indian who had offered us the melons, said something 
to them which deterred them from going on to the ground. He however 
bade us pull what we might want, which we did. Our servants would not 
eat or touch any. We shortly discovered the reason of their mysterious 
conduct, for the kindness of the Indian had like to have caused some 
trouble. This generous fellow in his zeal to serve the white men had 
overstepped the bounds of honesty, and given us what was not his. The 
rightful owner came and was somewhat exasperated to see us encroaching 
upon his property without asking his consent. We assured him of our 
honest intentions, telling him the circumstances without pointing out the 
offender, which he desired us to do, but knowing the motives which had 
actuated our friend, we declined giving the information, at the same time 
offering him compensation for his melons, which after some hesitation he 
accepted. He was very desirous to discover who it was that had given us the 
liberty but was not satisfied on this point, although there were a number 
of the villagers who had witnessed the whole transaction, some of whom 
even upbraided him, his want of generosity in receiving recompence, he 
however, became passified and we parted friends, having supplied our- 
selves with a number of very fine melons. 


And here let me render a tribute to genuine hospitality. After a long 
and fatiguing walk we were drawing near the gap of New Anu, at a 
distance we descried the hut of a native, surrounded with bananas, sugar 
cane and taro, though we were not hungry, several of the party expressed a 
desire to taste of the delicious bananas which hung luxuriantly ripe upon 
the trees which nearly excluded the hut from our view. Our wishes were 
anticipated by the generous man who had cultivated this beautiful spot, 
we saw him gathering fruit and breaking off some of the rich sugar cane 
which surrounded his hut, we were yet at a distance when we saw him 
making toward the road well loaded with the fruit and cane. When we 
came up to him seated on the grass by the side of the road he saluted us ina 
familiar way and asked us to partake of his fruit. We sat down together 
and partook of a rich repast, our friend invited us to his house and kindly 
offered to entertain us, but we were desirous to pursue our journey, and 
reluctantly left the good old man rendering him heartfelt thanks for his 
kindness. 
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BEFORE TAMAAMAAH 


Sle Islands were formerly under the govern- 
ment of Kings independent of each other, and frequently at war, each 
Island was divided with several districts, over each of which a Chief 
presided, who had power over the life and property of his subjects, but was 
at the same time tributary and amenable to the King, who was also High 
Priest, and had absolute power over both the temporal and spiritual 
concerns of the Island. 

The Chiefs were however sometimes able to dispute his authority, and 
it was frequently the case that two Chiefs at enmity with each other would 
carry on a war in defiance of his power. The different clans were some- 
times distinguished from each other by some peculiarity in the manner of 
wearing the hair or tattooing the body, traces of which are now observable 
among the older inhabitants of the different districts, as for instance, in 
the District of Creehee, on the Island of Woahoo, the man had one side 
completely tattooed in every part, and a few old men are still living in that 
district who are tattooed in that manner with the greatest precision, 
having one side black and the other of its natural colour; they are esteemed 
a brave and warlike people, and boast of their former numbers and the 
valour of their tribe. 

The districts were subdivided into farms, each of which was to fur- 
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nish its quota of men, and was denominated by the number of men it was 
calculated to support. As, a five mans land, etc. This method of estimating 
land continues to present day, and they are taxed accordingly, and called 
upon to furnish their quota of men to assist in all public works ordered by 
the King. 

The natives say that the Islands were much more populous in former 
times than at present, and the traces of cultivation in lands that are now 
waste, and other signs of population visible in many places, renders it 
probable that they are correct. 


TAMAAMAARH’S TIMES 


elt feuds and wars which immediately preceded 

the peaceful reign of Tamaamaah are the most probable causes of the 
decrease of population and the now remaining traces of the barbarous 
custom of sacrificing human victims on the altars of their Gods presents a 
shocking picture to the eyes of Christianity while it points out another 
cause of the decline of population, as it is probable that during the wars in 
the former government victims were more frequently sacrificed to pro- 
pitiate the Gods and to insure their favour to the contending parties. 
At length the portentous day arrived, the day to which they had 
looked with great anxiety, but it was ushered in “‘serenely as the gentle 
zephyr fans the golden harvest,” in radiant smiles the sun approached his 
zenith, not a cloud obscured his brow, all was calm and pleasant. ‘The 
King who had hitherto been silent “‘letting the harvest ripen to the full” 
sent for the prophet and after upbraiding him for his folly had him depart, 
not content however, with failure of his first prophecy he attempted 
further to practice on the credulity of his master and represented to him 
that the failure was attributable only to the fickleness of the Etour who 
was angry and required the sacrifice of a human victim and that the victim 
must be a white man, but the sagacity of Tamaamaah destroyed at once his 
hellish scheme, for pointing to a perpendicular precipice of several hun- 
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dred feet hanging in awful grandeur over a mass of craggy rocks on which 
the white surges of the Pacific broke in wild confusion. Go, says he, hurl 
yourself from the top of that parie and then appear before me and I will 


grant your request. 


‘Tamaamaah the King of all the Islands to windward of Attooi is now 
(1815) between sixty and seventy years of age. He is rather above the 
middling stature, remarkably strong and well built, has a good open 
countenance with a penetrating eye, high cheek bones, and a large mouth. 
His feats of strength and deeds of valour are spoken of with enthusiasm by 
his people. He is said to have been superior to most of his companions in 
all the athletic exercises which were practiced by the young Chiefs, and to 
have the most retentive memory of any man on the Islands. His natural 
disposition is mild, but he is inflexibly firm in the administration of 
government. His power is absolute, his person and every thing apper- 
taining to his dress, or household is sacred. He is head over all, and owner 
of all property, and can deprive his subjects of their lands, and even life 
and pleasure, in fine, itis impossible for man to have more absolute power 
over his fellow creatures than this King has over his subjects. He was 
remarkable in his prime for great strength and agility, he could throw the 
spear with greater swiftness and precision than any of his chosen men, and 
could defend himself with admirable dexterity against several discharged 
at him in quick succession by his ablest spearsmen, and in all their rude 
athletic sports of rolling stones, wrestling, boxing, playing on the surf 
board, and particularly in the management of a small canoe in the surf, he 
was allowed to be superior to any of the Chiefs, his companions. 

He was formerly only King of Owhyhee, but successively conquered 
the other Islands which now compose his dominion. Some of the natives 
say that he was not the rightful heir to the dominion of Owhyhee, but was 
only a Chief of the highest order, and that he usurped the power, and 
destroyed the legitimate heirs. However this may be, he secured his power 
by taking to wife Carhu Manu, who was undoubtedly nearest allied to the 
blood royal.! He afterward successively took to wife four of the highest 


Chiefess’, who were all remarkable for their beauty, which, in the estima- 
tion of this people, is in proportion to their corpulency, and in this respect 
he certainly had the most beautiful women on the Islands. With a mind 
naturally strong and enterprising, he has embraced every opportunity to 
advance his fortunes, and having by conquest attained the sovereignty 
over Mowee, Woahoo, etc., he keeps the legitimate princes of those Islands 
constantly near him, that he may have an eye over their conduct. They are 
his counselors on all important occasions, and he has so far concilliated 
them, that they appear to be perfectly contented with their present situa- 
tion, though fears are entertained that his successor will find it difficult to 
hold them in subjection, as threats have frequently escaped them, that 
when he died, they would resume the sovereignty over their native Islands. 


Departed worth claims the just tribute of a tear. Tamaamaah was 
worthy of the elevated rank he assumed, “‘usurped”’ if no milder term may 
be allowed to him who raised himself to the Supreme Temporal Power 
over a people groaning under the lash of a heartless tyrant, by trampling 
on the legitimate, blood stained crown, and assuming the laurel. If indeed 
the arduous conflict which he sustained was marked by blood, ‘Tamaa- 
maah could not be charged with wantonly shedding it with a mind more 
enlightened, perceptions more refined, and sensibility more acute than 
nature had deigned to his compeers. He fastened upon the chains that 
bowed his country down, and nobly to attempt emancipation of his 
country. Nature had formed him for the part he bore in the revolution. She 
gave him a mind capable of directing the Storm of War, a body, hardy and 
vigorous, limbs, strong and surprisingly athletic. He was admirably fitted 
to bear the hardships incident to Indian Warfare. Success crowned his 
valour and conquest gave him the supreme authority. When his wishes 
were consumated in the emancipation of his country, his firmness and 
justice in the administration of the laws gained him the love of his 
subjects. A new era commenced, the power over the lives of his subjects 
was wrested from a horde of petty tyrants and made subject only to his 
own will. My knowledge of the internal regulations of his government is 
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too limited to enable me to detail the various changes which took place 
immediately-on his accession to the supreme power, but his subjects unite 
in meting to him the praise of having been a good King. The peace, 
prosperity and happiness of his people undisturbed during the whole of 
his reign, speaks volumes in his praise, but leaving that part of his 
biography with which I am partially acquainted, I feel a pleasure in 
recording those traits of his amiable character which came more imme- 
diately under my own observation and should this tribute to his worth 
ever meet the eye of any of the numerous gentlemen who have witnessed 
his hospitality or rested in conscious security under the shadow of his 
power, I feel confident they will say. 

Tamaamaah merits a monument more durable than the pen of an 
obscure individual can ever raise. In his dealings with foreigners residing 
on the Islands his integrity was proverbial, his hospitality unbounded. 
Pleased with the Americans he omitted no opportunity of serving them. At 
all times he is accompanied by a faithful servant who carries his fly brush 
and spit box whose business is to keep from him troublesome insects and 
take care that his spittle may not come in the possession of any other 
person, to insure which, this box is carefully washed in the sea every day, 
at some distance from the shore, like care is taken of his ordure by a trusty 
servant. These important offices are performed by men especially set apart 
and tarboo for the purpose and some of the Chiefs immitate the King in ail 
these particulars and all are accompanied by their servants with fly brush, 
fans, etc. They believe that the possession of the smallest portion of these 
excretions would enable a Priest to institute a rite, consisting of prayers 
and offerings to the Gods which would cause the death of the person who 
voided them. 


These Islands were formerly governed by Kings, independent of each 
other and frequently at war and each Island was divided into a number of 
estates governed each by a Chief who had absolute authority over his 
subjects but who at the same time was tributary and amenable to the King. 

They are now divided between two Kings. Owhyhee, Mowee, Moro- 


kie, Towharowee and Woahoo are under the dominion of Tamaamaah. 
Attooi, Oneeheow and an uninhabited Island belong to ‘Tomoree. 

Tamaamaah now King of the Windward Islands was formerly only a 
Chief of one of the estates on Owhyhee, but being dissatisfied with the 
reigning King of that Island he put himself at the head of a faction which 
after a series of battles made him master of the whole Island. He then 
crossed the channel with a large army and conquered Mowee and the other 
smaller Islands. About eighteen years ago he landed on Woahoo and after 
many hard fought battles, succeeded in subduing this bravest and most 
obstinate of all his enemies. They disputed with him every inch of ground 
and in one battle in the valley of Hanoruru having penned up an army he 
drove them so hard that about 500 precipitated themselves down the 
precipice of New Anu and were killed. He was induced to undertake the 
conquest of Woahoo by a concurrence of favourable circumstances which 
were as follows: 

Two small English vessels having stopped at Woahoo to get a supply 
of provisions and water, the King? readily supplied them with a number of 
hogs for which the Captains agreed to pay him, but after receiving them 
they on various pretexts delayed the payment. The King grew suspicious 
that it was their intention to cheat him. Therefore, taking an opportunity 
when most of the men were on shore for water, he went on board with a 
number of men and after killing the Captains took possession of the 
vessels. The men were suffered to remain at liberty on the Island and were 
well treated by the natives. The King being at enmity with Tamaamaah 
was foolish enough to think that with these two vessels he should be able 
to conquer Owhyhee. The white men assured him that nothing would be 
more easy and offered their assistance. He readily accepted the offer and 
immediately prepared for the expedition. When every thing was ready they 
got underway, stood out of the Harbour and came to anchor again about 
one half mile from the beach telling the Indians they should get under way 
with the land breeze. At an appointed hour on a signal being given, they 
rose upon the Indians and in a short time drove them all overboard from 
both vessels. One white man only was killed and two or three wounded, 
but the Indians fought obstinately and several of them were killed. The 
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vessels were taken to Canton and given up to the proper authority. 
‘Tamaamaah hearing that the King of Woahoo had lost his vessels with all 
his ammunition and guns immediately collected a large army of war- 
riors, and embarked on board a vast number of canoes with which he 
landed on Woahoo and with the assistance of a few Europeans with two 
four pounders mounted on carriages and managed by two men, who had 
been on his Island for some time and had acquired his confidence, he 
succeeded in subduing this Island. The Europeans bear testimony to the 
bravery of the Woahooans who in the first engagement on the plains of 
Whyteetee pressed so hard upon them that notwithstanding the havoc 
made by the guns, they were obliged to have recourse to their swords to 
prevent these brave men from gaining possession of them. 
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p. 59 


THE ISLANDERS 


1. Version of settlement of these Islands. 


ANCIENT CUSTOMS 
1. A remarkably good explanation of kapu. 


2. The rank of a chief determined the kapu veneration due him (wohi, moe or wela) 
or variations of these governed by circumstances. 


3. Usually this has been exaggerated. Foreigners latched on to kapu infractions and 
wrote about them as though they were committed with deadly frequency. The kapu 
as law of the land was subscribed to with the same degree of respect some of us pay to 
the laws of our country. 


4. Iam not aware from reading the existing sources describing the old Hawaiian 
culture that dogs were ever offered up in sacrifice. 


THE VALLEY with its Profusion of Vegetation 
1. Probably Manoa Valley, or possibly Pauo‘a Valley. 
2. Probably Poha. 

3. Probably Nu‘uanu. 


4. Probably Kapena Falls near Royal Mausoleum. 


KA HALE, the House 


1. Pili grass. 


WEAPONS, Sports and Games 
1. ‘Ulu maika. 


2. Konane. 


AHUPUA‘A 


1. The famous Ni‘ihau mat made of makaloa. 


p. 62 


p. 87 


THE GROUP OF ISLANDS 
1. Probably Papa‘ena‘ena Heiau. 


2. Called Niu ha‘u ha‘u or in modern times, “‘spoon meat coconut.”’ 


TAMAAMAAHR’S TIMES 


1. Whitman is in error. Queen Keopuolani was chosen by Kamehameha as his wife 
of the blood royal. Through parents and grandparents she was born to the niau pio 
rank. Her parents were half-brother and half-sister to each other. Her grandmother, 
Queen Kalola of Maui, was the aunt of Ka‘ahumanu. Although Ka‘ahumanu was 
the daughter of high chiefs who were notali‘i nui or, ruling chiefs, she was certainly 
of high birth and without doubt she possessed great intelligence and a strong charac- 
ter. Queen Keopuolani was the mother of King Kamehameha IJ, King Kamehameha 
III and their sister, the Princess Nahienaena. 


2. Kalanikupule was titular ‘‘King of O‘ahu.”’ His father Kahekili (also the father of 
Kamehameha) for a number of years occupied O‘ahu and systematically destroyed 
certain royal personages and nearly the whole of the aristocracy of that Island. 
Through his mother’s descent from the senior chiefess of the great Kakuhihewa 
dynasty, Kamehameha during the war with Kalanikupule could make a rightful 
claim to the position of Ali‘i Nui of O‘ahu. No other chief or chiefess alive at that 
time had a stronger claim. 
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GLOSSARY 


Ar-pu-a Akua (?) 

Arver ‘Awa 

Attooi Kaua‘l 

Auhi ‘Oahi, fire 

Awa ker ootoo Auwe ka uku 


Ayer no wye tarboo Eia no 
wal kapu 


Carhu Manu Ka‘ahumanu 
Creehee Kalihi 

Etour Akua 

Etour moco moco Kukailimoku 
Eyacco ‘lako (outrigger boom) 


Eyammer lama or ama 
(outrigger float) 


Hanoruru Honolulu 
Hicarnies Aikane 
How Hau 

Hura hura Hula 
Lahina Lahaina 
Louholla Lauhala 
Maro Malo 

Morair Heiau 
Morokie Moloka‘i 
Morotina Molokini 
Mucahita Makahiki 
Mowee Maui 
Myrtle Maile 

New Anu Nu‘uanu 


Nore Noa (free) 


Nui nut mitt Maika‘i 


Nui tenahar kanacka Nui 
kanaha kanaka (many 
forties of people) 


Ohear Ohi‘a 

Oneeheow Ni‘ihau 
Oreahhooa Nihoa 
Owhyhee Hawat‘i 
Palawer Palao‘a 

Parie Pali 

Pee-erry Pu 

Poey Poi 

Poro Kikepa (pareu—Tahit1) 
Pow Pa‘u (wrap around garment) 
Py-py-arure Waialele 
Rannie Lana‘i 
Tamaamaah Kamehameha 
Tarboo Kapu, tapu 
Tarpers ‘Tapa 

Yea Tivorks 
Leewticonki 

To Ko (sugar cane) 
Tomoree Kaumualii 
Towharowee Kaho‘olawe 
Tutur Kukui 

Whyarure Waialua 
Whyamere Waimea 
Whyteetee Waikiki 
Woahoo O‘ahu 
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